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PAPERS FURNISHED BY THE HISTORICAL 
SOCLETY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Hall of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

Ata meeting of the Council of the Historical Socie- 
ty of Pennsylvania, held September 23d, 1830, it was 
ordered, 

That the Publication Committee be instructed to fur- 
nish, at their discretion, such articles original or other- 
wise,as may be in the archives of the Society, to Samuel] 
Hazard for preservation in ‘The Register of Pennsylva- 
nia.’ ROBERTS VAUX, Vice President. 

Attest—J. R. Tyson, Secretary. 


l Letter i Jere. Langhorne to Andrew Hamilton, and 
—— Plumsted, dated Philadelphia, 10th of ffeby. 1724. 
My most affectionate ffds. 

Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Plumsted, 

This is the fourth week I’ve been here harass’d and 
plagued as bad asa toad under a harrow by Dr. Sir 
Wim.* (who I may truly call so, He having cost the 
country more than all the Gov’nrs. since the first settle- 
ment of this Province) You’] easily discever that he has 
now cast off all his maskesand vizards which he for- 
merly made use of to gain his ends from the country: 
You’l see by his speecl that at the first meeting of the 
Assembly he challenged them to let him know whose 
Petition he had refused, whose complaint he bad not 
heard and what part of the Public Service he had at 
any time neglected. He had no need to’ve made such 


an inquiry for he knows very well that for divers years | 


his conduct has not answered any part of those queries— 
Witness the Albany Expedition—the line between New 
Castle and Chester, and many more things of importance 
to the People of this province tuo tedious here to enu- 


merate—-li’s very plain that he wih his emissaries has | 


used all possible means to gain on the Populace who 
ulways give themselves up implicitly to those who 
know how to catch them with the specious bait of pro- 


moting tueir intrest, and more especially in matters of 


such pretended importance to them as securing their 
priviicges granted to them by Charter (which is easily 
done when nobody offers to intvinge them) while if it 
were to be inquired of them what these privileges are, 
It would be matter of great difficulty to determine. 
At the last meeting of the Assembly, he mett with un- 
expected coolness inthis answer tu lis speech which 
put him upon raising a prosecution against me (by 
which measure he thought to’ve moved me out of bis 


way)--The Crime forsooth was onely taking a Copy of 


his friend Beakes Letter which he sent to the House— 


(which he calls a secret) and making use of it with some | 
enemies of his to the hindrance of the Publick measures | 


(as he says) at that time—which be and every one 
knows to be such a barefaced fiction that it wants no 
preving—The Assembly according to their accustomed 
ignorance, though the supposed offence was commit- 


ted ina former Assembly thought they had reason to | 


call me to an account for it in this—When after a great 
deal of noyes and clamour they in their great clemen- 
cy were willing to indulge with only an acknowledge- 
ment that it was a breach of arule of the former House 


* Gov. Wm. Keith. 
Vol, VI. 29 


being taken without leave first obtained of the Speaker 
_and House (tho’ the then Speaker and House being ac- 
| quainted with A at that time.) 
After Sir Wm.had used all the endeavors thatthe Devil 
, could put in his bead and found that it had noe influ- 
ence on any more ofthe Assembly other than abt. four 
or five sycophant creatures that he had modelled ac. 
cording to his own heart.—He then let them know that 
his Honour was concerned (a thing | thought had long 
since abandened him) and that the Guilty Member 
should be obliged to make such satisfaction as his Ho- 
nour required--This was a demand so very indefinite 
that they knew not what to make of it, but in great ci- 
| vility immediately despatched a verball message to him 
desiring him to be satisfied with the procedure in that 
affair: Upon which he senta written message wherein 
he peremptorily required the Speaker with the whole 
House to meet him immediately at the house of Owen 
Owen to confer with him on matters of im :ortance— 
| but not having proposed wt. the subject matter of the 
isd. Conference should be, it was immediately resolved 
| in the negative--But the heuse according to their wunt- 
|ed complaisance let him know that if it would be ace 
ceptable they would wait upon himto drink a glass; 
which he willingly accepted—and, after the usual cer- 
emonies of diinking and smoaking, &c. His Honr. was 
pleased in a very angry tone to lett them know that 
they had not answered his speech according tohis ex. 
pectation—and, that he demanded fror them as jus. 
lice and his Right to let him know wherein he had not 
| discharged his duty to the Publick—that he might 
guard against any thing of the kind for the future, and 
if they had nothing to charge him with to say so—for it 
would be yery unjust for any man tu deny a good Servt. 
that had served out his time faithfully, a certificate, if 
'demanded, in order to recommend him to another ser- 
vice —You'l plainly discover what is meant by all 
this: I think it means noe more than to raise compassion 
in the Populace, whom you know, he has constantly 
courted in the most abject manner; for | believe he is 
so far trom thinking (if he is to be believed in any thing 
he says,) that it is in the power of the Propriety’s 
ffamily to displace him under the present posture of 
their affairs, that he thinks it impossible for them to re- 
move him. And shoul! any of that family come over 
as Governr. (without the Royal approbation) | am of 
opimon be would not resign -——After he had laid Mrs. 
Penn’s letter of private instructions before the House 
with # securing caution to keep them private, the House 
according to their usuall method in matters of such vast 
importance were put in so great a Consternation that 
there followed an immediate resolve, that there was 
‘something in those instructions that infringed the Sa- 
cred Charter and consequently broke in on their dear 
Privileges granted by the same: but the instructions 
| themselves and the consideration thereof being a matter 
that so nearly concerned all the good people of this 
| Province, it was resolved, “that it was necessary to ad- 
journ for 2 weeks that the people’s sentiments might 
‘be known concerning the same:—but in the mean time 
| the said instructions were ordered to be deposited in the 
Chest amongst the rest of the Sacred Reliques of Pop- 
\ular Governmnt. But notwithstanding all the care and 
| caution (about Secrecy) as affad. in the intervall of the 
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Assembly there were copies of those instructions hand- 
ed about this Town with a Petition which procured 
about 150 hands signed by 











number afd, which laid a foundation for a very civill Ad- 
dress from the house to Sr. Wm. desiring him to pass 


two bills lying before him, (one of which was for build- | 
ing a new Court in Bucks County, the other for regu- | 
lating flour) and likewise craving his assistance in this | 


emergency agt. such a dangerous innovation, You’! 


plainly see by this that Sr. Wm. has gained his point | 


with the Assembly and I believe imagines himself so ri- 


vetted to the Governmt. that it is out of the power of ' 


any but a Crowned Head to remove him. 


I have taken up too much of your time in telling you a | 


story which you’! have better told from other hands; but 


the ffreedom and intimacy which you have allways al- | 
Your good familys are in good | 
health, which I heartily pray God may be continued to | 


lowed put me upon it. 


you and yours untill your return hither which I most 
earnestly desire may be as soon as your affairs will- ad- 
mitt so with most hearty respects, 
1 am dear Srs. Yr. most affectionate ffriend and Serv’ 
JER. LANGHORNE. 
Pray give my hearty service 
To George Wellcocks. 





A letter from the Hon. Colonel Bouquet to William Al- 
len, Esq. Chief Justice of Pennsylvania. 
Fort Du Quesne, 25th Nov. 1758. 

Dear Sir—I take, with great pleasure, this first op- 
portunity of informing you of the reduction of this im- 
portant place, persuaded that the success of his majes- 
ty’s arms on this side will give you a great satisfaction, 
and reward you for all the pains you have taken for the 
difficult supply of this army. : 

We marched from Loyal Hannon with 2500 picked 
men, without tents or baggage, and a light train of ar- 
tillery, in ye expectation of meeting the enemies, and 
determining, by a battle, who should possess this coun- 


try. The distance is about 50 miles, which we marched | 
in five days, a Jreat diligence considering the season— | 


the uncertainty of the roads intirely unknown, and the 
difficulty of making them practicable for the artillery. 
The 23d we took post at 12 miles from hence, and 
halted the 24th for intelligence: In the evening our In- 
dians reported that they had discovered a very thick 
smoak from the Fort, extending in the Bottom along 


the Ohio; a few hours after they sent word that the en- | 
emies had abandoned their Fort, after having burnt | 


every thing. 

We marched this morning and found the report true. 
They have blown up & destroyed all their fortifications, 
houses, ovens & magazines; all their Indian Goods burnt 
in the stores, which seems to have been very consider- 
able. 

They seem to have been about 400 men; part is gone 
down the Ohio; 100 by land, supposed to Presqu-Isle, 
and 200 with the Governor M. de Lignery to Venango; 


where, he told the Indians, he intended to stay this win- | 


ter, with an intention to dislodge us in the Spring. We 


would soon make him shift his quarters, had we only | 


provisions, but we are scarcely able to maintain our- 
selves a few days here to treat with the neighbouring 
Indians who are summoned to meet us. The destruc- 
tion of the Fort, the want of victuals, and the impossi- 
bility of being supplied in time, at this distance and sea- 
son of the year, obliges us to go back and leave a small 
detachment of 200 men only, by way of keeping pos- 
session of the ground. 

This successful expedition can be of great service to 
the provinces, provided they will improve and support 
it. It is now the time to take vigorous measures to se- 
cure this conquest; and unless Virginia and Pennsylva- 
nia can agree upon an immediate assistance, all our 
pains and advantages will be lost. 

An immediate supply of provisions, cloathing and ne- 


CAPTURE OF FORT DU QUESNE. 


R. Anthony. J-- | 
and as many of the same Kidney as made up the | 
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| cessaries, should at any rate be sent up for the support 
of the troops; and measures taken for the formation of 
magazines on the frontiers, (Ray’s Town and Cumber- 
land,) for the supply of an army to act early in the 
spring. 

The succours and directions from England would be 
too late, and if the Colonies do not exert themselves to 
the utmost of their power, I am afraid they will have 
occasion to repent it. 
| Indian Goods ought to be provided without delay, 
with a Commissary, or proper person to dispose of them 
either for trade or presents, as our new friends cannot 
remain long unprovided, and would soon return to the 
French, was we to let them be in want. Some artifi- 
cers are also greatly wanted, such as carpenters, smiths, 
_ masons, gun smiths, and chiefly ship-builders, &c. 

A number of cows and bulls, mares and stallions, gar- 
den seeds, corn, &c. Every moment is precious, and 
the land so rich, and the pastures so abundant that eve- 
ry thing would thrive, and the garrison would soon be 
able to support itself. 
| Fish nets and hooks would likewise be of great use 
| for people reduced to salt meat; and some Rice, Barley, 
| &c. to prevent the scurvy among the men. 
| enter into all those details with you, because I think 

the safety of this post depends upon it, and in the plen- 

ty you are used to live, they would not so readily occur 
| to you, as to us who are deficient of every necessary of 
| life. Could you diffuse into the Assembly the public 
| spirit that directs all your actions I would be very easy 
' about the consequences; but I know the dispositions of 
the people in general always indolent and ready to fall 
| 


asleep on the smallest gleam of ease and quiet; you 

must rouse them, and make them sensible that this bu- 

siness is but half done. We have acted our part, let 
| you do yours. It is now in your power to enjoy in peace 

and quietness your lands and possessions, if you will 
only lay out some money, which may save you ten times 
more, and the lives of thousands of your poor inhabi- 
tants. 

After God, the success of this expedition is entirely 
due to the General, wlro by bringing about the treaty 
with the Indians at Easton, has struck the blow, which 
_has knocked the French on the head; in temporizing 
wisely to expect the effects of that treaty; in securing 

all his posts, and giving nothing to chance; and not 

| yielding to the urging instances for taking Braddock’s 
Road, which would have been our destruction. In all 
those measures, I say, he has shewn the greatest pru- 
dence, firmness and ability. No body is better informed 
' of the numberless difficulties he bad to surmount, than 
1 am, who had an opportunity to see every step that 
was taken from the beginning, and every obstruction 
that was thrown in the way. I wish the nation may be 
| as sensible of his service as he really deserves, and give 
| him the only reward that can flatter him, the pleasure 
| of seeing them pleased and satisfied. 

I expect the satisfaction to see you this winter, and 
to talk more at large upon the subject. 

I beg you will present my compliments to Mrs. Allen, 
| and believe me, with great truth 
Dear Sir, 
Your mest obedient 
Humble Servant, 
HENRY BOUQUET. 


| J letter from Capt. Haslet to the Rev. Dr. Alison. 
Fort Du Quesnz, Nov. 26th, 1758. 

| R. D. Sir—I have now the pleasure to write you from 
' the ruins of the Fort.—On the 24th, at night, we were 
| informed by one of our Indian scouts, that he had disco- 
| vered a cloud of smoke above the place, and soon after 
| another came in with certain intelligence, that it was 
| burnt and abandoned by the enemy. We were then 
| about 15 miles from it; a troop of Horse was sent for- 
wards immediately to extinguish the burning, and the 
‘whole army fellowed. We arrived at 6 o’clock last 
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are two Forts, about 200 yards distant, the one built 
with immense labour, small, but a great deal of very 
strong works collected into very little room, and stands 
on the point of a narrow neck of land at the confluence 
of the two rivers. *Tis square, and has two ravelins, 
gabions at each corner, &c. The other Fort stands on 
the bank of the Allegheny, in form of a parallelogram, 
but nothing so strong as the other; several of the out- 
works are lately begun and still unfinished. There are, 
1 think, 30 stacks of chimneys standing, the houses all 
burnt down. 
of their magazines. In the other we found 16 barrels of 
ammunition, a prodigious quantity of old carriage iron, 
barrels of guns, about a cartload of scalping’ knives, &c. 
They went off in such haste, that they could not make 
quite the havock of their works they intended. We are 
told, by the Indians, that they lay the night before last 
at Beaver creek, 40 miles down the Ohio from here.— 
Whether they buried their cannon in the river, or car- 
ried them down in their battoes, we have not yet learn- 
ed. A boy 12 years old, who has been their prisoner 
2 years, who escaped on the 2d inst. tells us, they had 
carried a prodigious quantity of wood into the Fort, 
that they had burned 5 of the prisoners they took at 
Major Grant’s defeat, on the parade, and delivered oth- 
ers to the Indians, who were tomahawked on the spot. 
We have found numbers of dead bodies within a quar- 
ter of a mile of the Fort, unburied, and so many monu- 
ments of French humanity. A great many Indians, 
mostly Delawares, are gathered on the Island last night 
and this morning, to treat with y’e General, and we are 
making rafts to bring them over. Whether the General 
will think of repairing the ruins or leaving any of the 
troops here, I have not yet heard.—Mr. Beatty is ap- 
pointed te preach a Thanksgiving sermon for the re- 
markable superiority of his majesty’s arms. We left all 
our tents at Loyal Hannon, and every conveniency ex- 
cept a blanket and napsack. You'll excuse the errors 
of haste, and believe me to be 
Rev'd. S’r. 
Y’r most obed’t serv’t, 
JOHN HASLET. 


THE PAOLI CELEBRATION. 
On the 20th inst. the anniversary of the battle of Pa- 
oli, was celebrated with the usual military honors. 
an early hour the troops from different quarters began 


PAOLI CELEBRATION. 


They sprung 1 mine, which ruined one | 





| no response in the hearts of a generous people. 


t 
| 13. The Fair Sex—The friends of domestic indus- 
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night; and found it in a great measure destroy’d. There | friends of freedom, may forever feast on the fruits of 


their labor. 

5. The Union: ‘*Now and forever, one and insepa- 
rable.” 

6. Southern Nullifiers: The pity we feel for the weak- 
ness of human nature, is almost extinguished by con- 
tempt for its infatuation. 

7. France—Her citizens have given additional proof 
that freedom is compatible with morality and law. 

8. The American System—The established policy of 
the nation—Pennsylvania approves it, and will give it 
it her unanimous support. 

9. The United States Navy-—Her character has been 
established by the skill, gallantry, ond self-devotion, of 
her officers. The rude assailant of her reputation finds 


10. General Andrew Jackson—President of the Uni- 
ted States, 

11. The Governor of Pennsylvania—By his measures 
let him stand or fall. 

12. The freedom of the Press—Though dangerous to 
yrants, the bulwark of our safety. 


try and economy—and the source of domestic happi- 
ness. 
VOLUNTEERS. 

By Capt. John Harris—Commodore Bainbridge—Dis- 
tinguished by his courage and humanity; by the one, he 
conquered the enemy—by the magnanimous exercise of 
the other, he secured their gratitude and esteem. We 


| regret his absence from the board to-day. 


By Col. Watmough—Gen. I. D. Barnard—His gal- 
lantry asa soldier gained him the gratitude of his fellow 
citizens; his services in the councils of his country, have 
entitled him fully to their confidence and esteem. 

[The guests having withdrawn, the following toas(s 
were given. ] 

By Col. Harris—Gen. Cadwallader—Prompt, saga- 
cious, enterprising and intelligent—uniting all the pro- 

perties of the distinguished commander, to the amiable 
qualities of the gentleman. As soldiers we feel honor- 
ed by his presence—as citizens we appreciate the mo- 
tives of his appearance among us. 
By Lieut. Col. Elton—Col. John G. Watmough—We 
}are proud to welcome among us a man whose actions 
/are so honorably recorded; and whose wounds, ‘still 


} 





At | bleeding, bear glorious testimony to his chivalric daring. 


By Capt. David Wilson—Col. Isaxc Wayne—By a life 


to assemble, and before 12 o’clock the line was formed | of public usefulness he has proved himself worthy of his 


under the command of Col. Wm. Harris. 
remarkably fine, and increased greatly the brilliancy of 
the scene. 

The occasion was honored by the presence of Major 
General Barnard, and Brigadier Generals Filson and 
Hartman, with their respective staffs. 

At 12 o’clock precisely, Major General Cadwallader, 
appeared upon the ground by invitation—and the review 
which ensued was fine and imposing. After the review 
and the usual honors paid to the dead, the troops were 
formed in front of a stage erected for the purpose, from 
which they were addressed by Col. Bell, in a very elo- 
quent and feeling manner. After the address was deli- 
‘vered, and the troops dismissed, the Volunteers, and 
such citizens as thought proper te join them, partook of 
an excellent dinner, prepared by Mr. Horne, in the 
course of which the following toasts were drunk, inter- 
spersed with martial music. 

1. The memory of the patriots, who, on the night of 
the 20th of September, 1777, fell martyrs to the cause 
of freedom. 

2. The memory of Gen. Wayne: His brilliant victory 
at Stony Point, revived the drooping spirits of his ce- 
patriots in arms. 

3. The memory of Gen. Washington—a man pre- 
eminently endowed with every mental, and physical ex- 
cellence. 

4. The memory of Jefferson and Adams:—-The 





The day was | illustrious descent, 


| _ My Major M’Conky—Col. Thomas S. Bell—His clas- 


| sical address does equal bonor to his head and heart. 


| As Americans we thank him for the lesson of patriotism 
| he enforced; as Pennsylvanians for the justice rendered 
| the memory of the immortal Wayne. 
| By Dr. Wills—Gen. [. D. Barnard—His services in 
the Senate of the U. States deserve the commendation 
| of every friend of internal improvements. 
| By Col. Harris—The Republican Artillerists of Ches- 
| ter county—The adjoining marble pedestal and pyra- 
iid, is a monument to the virtues of the illustrious dead; 
| and of the patriotism and liberality of the living. 
| By William H. Dillingham, Esq—The yeomanry of 
| Montgomery, Chester and Delaware counties—-who, in 
| the late war, left their farms and their firesides and ad- 
vanced to meet the enemy——May they ever prove them- 
| selves equally ready to sacrifice personal feelings and 
private interests to the good of the country. 

By Joseph J. Lewis. The memory of Waryzr—Wise 
in diplomacy as accomplished in arms; his skill in forming 
the Treaty at Greenville, secured the advantages gained 
by the victory at Miami. 

By Adjutant Pearce. The Volunteer corps from ad- 
joining counties which have this day honored us with 
their presence--Their high state of discipline has exci- 
ted our admiration; their gentlemanly deportment fully 

ntitle them to our esteem and gratitude. 
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By the Officers of the Regiment. The Band of Music 
attached tothe Junior Artillerists which have so politely 
favored us with their services at the festive board. 

By C. Pearce, Jr. A well organized Militia, the bul- 
wark of our nation. 

By Charles Miner. Col. Wm. Harris—The spirit and 


skill displayed as an officer; and his courtesy as a gen- | 


tleman, will be responded to by a generous confidence 
and cheering support. 


ORATION 
Delivered, Sept. 20, 1830, to the troops assembled at 
the anniversary celebration of the Paoli massacre, by 
Tuomas S. Bett, Esa. 

Sotprzns,—Among the sublime spectacles which 
the progress of human society presents to the observa- 
tion of mankind, there is none so lofty, so worthy of all 
admiration,as that heroic devotion to the cause of liberty 
—the great gift of Ged—so eminently established du- 
ring our revolution. 

While we contemplate the history of that period, the 
mind is lost in wonder, not that we were victorious in 
the field, but that our soldiers should have overcome 
the almust insurmountable difficulties that surrounded 
them. ‘Tosay, merely, of those who acted at that bril- 
liant epoch, that they tought with unconquerable val- 
or, ard bled with stern pleasure, for their country, 
would be to pass but a cold eulogium on their memo- 
ries. Tostop here would, indeed, leave along arrear 
of acknowledgment due for their unshaken firmness 
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_quered the independence of their country! But was 
| this all? No! The flame that was kindled on the altar 
| of patriotism, in 1776, has changed its character. Then 
it was the beacon ofa nationin arms for the preserva- 
; tion of its peculiar privileges: now it shines the polar 
| star of national and universal liberty. People of every 
nation, tongue, and kindred, in the civilized world, 
have gazed upon its light.Some,unable to bear its bright 
effulgence, have agsin turned their eyes to earth, but 
the recollection of its glories remain with them. But 
yeta little while, and tongues that are now silent shall 
raise the hymn to liberty. Others have leaped in rap- 
ture at the sight, and, in the effort, their chains have 
fallen from them. 

To the influence of tne American revolution, and the 
great principles then established, is to be ascribed the 
present free condition of some of the fairest portions of 
our globe. South America caught the spirit that ani- 
mated the bosoms of our fathers; and lo! she stands re- 
deemed from foreign tyranny. God grant that, now 
the struggle has ceased, she may imitate the wisdom 
and moderation that distinguished the counsels of our 
own republic. Wretched and degraded Greece look- 
ed up from beneath the grinding oppression of Turk— 

| caught a glimpseof the sacred flame—roused herself 
| from her trance of ages, and proclaimed that she too 
| wasfree. Let us hope that the blood her sons have 
| poured forth as water, may not be utterly disregarded 
| and forgotten in the settlement of her future condition. 
France! beautiful France! what has been thy destiny? 


under every variety of suffering—for their unwavering | Eager to possess this noble prize—the torch thy sons 
attachment to the great cause, under every species of | first lit at our altars blazed too fiercely. It was quench- 
neglect that resulted from the proverty or inattention | ed in tears and blood. But while the wise and virtu- 
of the infant governments of the states—for the ceter- | ous lamented the issue of the attempt, they discrimina- 
mined perseverance with which they continued the | ted betwixt the holy desire for the possession of liberty, 





struggle in the midst of despair, when even hope, the 
cheap solace of the wretched, had fled. 


Who can look upon this little spot, consecrated by | 


the blood ef martyrs, and refuse to pay the heart felt 


tribute of veneration to the conquerors of our indepen- | 


dence? 


Memory ranges back through the vista of years, and | 
calls again into life that suffering band the only defence | 


between tyranny and their country.—Naked in the 


depths of winter, they drew not back from the contest: | 


—unshod on their Jong and painful marches, they faint- 
ed not by the way side:—reduced to the extreme of 
suffering and want, vet each caught from each the in- 
domitable spirit that held want and suffering as naught. 
Did misery force from their reluctant lips an occasional 
murmur? it was only required that the watch word, 
liberty, should be pronounced to husti it into silence.— 
Did unmerited privation impel them to momentary re- 
volt? it was sufficient to point them to the enemies of 
their bleeding country,to call them back to their allegi- 
ance. How many instances are related of their stern self 
denial? How many anecdotes of their utter sacrifice of 
selfishness, brighten the pages of our history’ Endued 
with the passions and weaknesses cf men,they seem to 
haye risen superior to their nature; and while their 
worn bodies could not but acknowledge the extent of 
their sufferings, their seuls refused to submit to the be- 
hests, even of stern necessity. 

if ever human virtue and man’s endurance were tried 
to the utmost extremity of their strength, they passed 
through this ordeal in the memorable days of which we 
are speaking. 

Such were the soldiers of liberty:—brave, but not 
cruel—patient, without being lethargic; they bore, un- 
shrinkingly, the vigors of Valley Forge—they rushed 
to the assault of Stony Point with irresistable courage. 

If the value of services rendered to the great family 
of men, is to be estimated by the magnitude of the good 
resulting from them, where, in the history of nations, 
shall we find the record of toils and sufferings worthy 
to stand in competition with those of the sages and sol- 
diers of the heroic age of our republic. They con- 


| and the mode pursued for its acquisition. A purer, if 
| not a brighter day, has dawned upon France. Her no- 
blest son has taught his countrymen the maxims of wis- 
dom he received from his illustrious friend, Washington; 
has imparted to them the true knowledge of secial li- 
berty. Cherishing with unwavering constancy the 
principles he early imbibed, he has devoted himself, 
through the vicissitudes of a long life, to establish and 
| support them. His has been the singular felicity promi- 
_nently to assist in three revolutions, having for their ob- 
ject the recognition of the rights of man as a social be- 
ing. Persecution, at the hands of those who should 
have cheered him—captivity and threatened death by 
those who feared the moral grandeur of his course— 
have not sufficed to deter him from the prosecution of 
the good work, The vow to redeem the many from 
the usurpation of the few, sealed with his blood at 
Brandywine, an adhered toin the dungeons of Olmutz, 
is about to be fulfilled at thismoment. At the head of 
| the citizen soldiers of his country, he is found in age, as 
he was in youth, the armed advocate of all that tends to 
elevate man in the scale of rational being. Under the 
counsels of the great and good La Fayette, and his en- 
lightened compatriots, France, with more knowledge, 
and a better directed zeal, has again broken the shack- 
| les despotism would have imposed, and her present atti- 
tude adds another proof to the many before existing, 
| that the blood shed upon this hallowed spot, was not 
| shed in vain. 
Soldiers: You surround the tomb of those who gave 
iup life, that you and Land all of us, might sit in peace 
“under our own vine and fig tree, with none to make 
jus afraid.’’ You stand upon classic ground: Not made 
so by the ruins of architectural beauty, or the record of 
|a foughten field to elevate the power, or add tothe 
magnificence of splendid royalty; but consecrated by 
| the sorrow of awhole people. Here you have assem- 
| bled to commemorate a tragic event, which drew forth 
| the tears ofa nation, and to recal the memory of those 





who fell: the victims of domestic perfidy and foreign 


cruelty. The task is a sad one, butit is relieved by the 


' reflection that they fell in honor, and now live enshrined 
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in the best affections of their countrymen. If, too, the 
task be painful, it is also profitable; for, from the con- 
templation of the patriot dead, we draw examples for 
the imitation of the living, linking ourselves in feeling | 
and practice to the wise, the good and the brave, who | 
have passed from among us, leaving the memory of | 
their deeds the rich inheritancce of a grateful and admi- | 
ring country. 

Listen to me, then, while I attempta rapid and fee- | 
ble sketch of the events that caused the erection of this 
simple monument, and calls you annually together to | 
offer up the well earned tribute of respect and affection. | 

To save, if possible, the city of PhWadelphia from the | 


PAOLIL CELEBRATION. 





himself said, ‘“*Thiscould not be deemed a sufficient 
notice on any military principle,” coming, as it did, 
from a boy said to have been in the enemies camp, yet 
the caution was not neglected. Immediately other pi- 
quets were posted, amounting, on that night, to no less 
than six; and additional videtts sent out with orders to 
patrol every road leading to the British camp. But 
treason was at its unholy work. Domestic enemies had 
betrayed the cause of their country. Every circumstance 
respecting Wayne’s force and position was communicat- 
ed to the enemy, ana so faithfully were they guided by 
bye-paths and along obscure places, that they succeed- 
ed in eluding the vigilance of the American guards. 


grasp of the British; Washington, in obedience to the | Their advance was not discovered until they hadjreach- 


command of Congress, and to satisfy the general expec- 
tation of the country, hazarded the battle of Brandy- 
wine, on the 11th September, 1777. While the Com. 
mander-in-chief,with the main body of the army, march- 
ed tomeet Sir William Howe, Wayne, with his gallant 
division, was left to keep the ford at Chad’s against 
Kniphausen. Under atremenduous cannonade and a 
destructive fire of musketry, the passage of that ford was 
disputed till near the setting of the sun, when it was per- 
ceived the right wing ofthe American army had given 
way. Wayne was compelled to retire. The patriot 
army was discomfited, but not discouraged. leven 
thousand Americans, many of them raw and untutored 
militia, had opposed with gallant obstinacy, the pro- 
gress of eighteen thousand veterans, fully appointed and 
supplied with all the munitions of war, and led by of. 
ficers of great experience and unquestionable talents. 
If they had suffered in the field, they had taught their 
enemies that the proud consciousness of a just cause can 
impart energy to the weakest arm. 

Washington resolved again to encounter the victori- 
ous British. Accordingly on the 16th the hostile ar- 
mies faced each other in this county, not far from the 
Warren Tavern. The ‘intrepid Wayne, who led the 
advance, had already commenced the action with his 
usual spirit; but the strife of man was interrupted by 
the war of elements. Torrents of rain deluged the 
earth—destroyed the amunition of the combatants—and 
drove both armies from the ficld. Washington retired 
with the main army up the Schuylkill, in order to pro- 
cure afresh supply of amunition, having determined to 
make yet another effort to save Philadelphia. From | 
French creek, Wayne, who deservedly possessed the | 
entire confidence of Washington, was despatched with 
his division to take ground in the rear of the British, | 
then assembled in Tredyffrin. The object of this. 
movement was, after Wayne should be reinforced, to 
attack the enemy’s rear when he should commence his 
march; and if possible, cut off his baggage. In pursu- 
ance to his orders, Gen. Wayne, with the utmost cau-_ 
tion and secrecy, took post on the evening of the 20th 
of September, with about 1,500 troops, including mili- 
tia, at thisspot.—The place was most admirably cho- | 
sen with reference to the objects of the enterprise.— 
Within three miles ofhisenemy, he could with great. 
facility, strike the intended blow, as in fact he had de- | 
termined to do, immediately on the arrival of Gen. | 
Smallwood with reinforcements. No public road then | 


| 
| 


ed within a mile of Wayne’s camp. With his charac- 
teristic energy and prompitude of action, the American 
General, on the receipt of this intelligence, immediate- 
ly caused his troops to form, intending to act as circum- 
stances may demand, either a retreat or abattle. A 
sudden call toarms sounded in the darkness of night, 
and while the weary soldier was gathering in 
Balmy sleep, 
Tired nature’s sweet restorer,” 

energy for the expected toils and dangers of the mor- 
row, must necessarily have created some confusion. 

Wayne had scarcely made his dispositions, ere he was 
broken in upon by a very superior British ,orce, with 
savage ferocity. ‘The enemy’s column was led by Ma- 
jor General Grey, who, it is said, had ordered his troops 
to give no quarter. The assailants were received with 
several close and destructive fires, which must have 
done great execution, but the American troops were 
compelled, by superior numbers, to retreat; a movement 
effected by such of them as were under the immediate 
direction of Wayne, in comparatively good order. The 
number of Americans killed and wounded in this action, 
amounted to 150. . There can be little doubt, that the 
British also suffered to a considerable extent. 

If the histcry of this battle ceased here, though hu- 
manity might weep over the sacrifice of brave men, she 
would have no reason to shudder at the recollection of 
cruelties practised in the prosecution of civilized war- 
fare. But the fact is not to be concealed, that many vic- 
tims were massacred, with ruthless barbarity, after re- 
sistance on their part had ceased. ‘The cry for quarter 
was unheeded, and mercy knocked in vain at the hearts 
of men denominated christians. The British bayonet 
did its work with unpitying ferocity, and the morning’s 
sun looked down from the pure heavens, on a scene of 
butchery, the memory of which time itselfhas not ef- 
faced. 

It has been said this affair was a surprise, and even 
American historians, following the accounts given by 
our enemies, have so denominated it. But it will 
be perceived from the relation I have given you, drawn 
from the most authentic sources, that this was not the fact. 
As far as circumstances admitted, the wisest disposition 


_was made by the able General who commanded that 


night, for the reception of his enemy. Within six weeks 
after the action, and while every event connected with 
it was fresh in the recollection of living witnesses, a 
court martial commenced at the request of Gen. Wayne 


: ae Y 
existed leading to his position, and the friendly woods, | after minute investigations, pronounced that he ‘did 
in some measure served to conceal his force from ob-| every thing that could be expected from an active, 
servation. In addition, the country especially in the di-| brave and vigilant officer, under the orders which he 


rection of the enemy, was difficult of access, and with- 
out the aid of treachery, must have, in the silent march- 
es of the night, presented too many obstacles to permit 
the advance of the foe. But Wayne exercising the cau- 
tion of an able general, did not rely entirely for security 
on the natural advantages of his position. Piquets were 
posted, and sentinels planted in every direction,;where 
they were thought to be necessary, while videtts patroll- 
ed the adjacent country. 

In the evening betwixt nine and ten o’clock, the Ge- 
neral received information, from a very doubtful source, 
that he would be attacked that night. Althoughas he 


then had. 

I have made these observations,not because the brilliant 
reputation of Chester county’s noblest son requires vindi- 
ication at my hands, but because I know that misrepre- 
sentation has existed in the public mind on this subject. 

Such wasthe battle of Paoli. Fought under every disad- 
vantage, against superior numbers, its event plucked no 
wreath from the chaplet of Wayne—cast no doubt upon 
the courage ofthe American soldier.If every heart was in 
nant, there was none that quailed. All panted for the 
opportunity to show that the American bayonet was 
equal, at least, in efficiency to the British. Nor was it 
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long ere such an opportunity presented itself. The rocks| MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL-— 


of Stony Point seon echeed the advancing steps of the 
soldiers of freedom, and while the watchword, ‘*Remem- 
ber Paoli,”’ passed in whispered accents from rank to 


rank, each felt that the hour for vengeance had arrived. | 
; 


But did that watchword mingle with the shouts of vic- 
tory’? No! the brave are always merciful; and the sign 


of submission made by the British soldier, was sufficient | 
to bespeak the protection of his American assailant. | 


Darkness was made noapology for massacre, nor the 


heady confusion of a night assault given as a reason for | 


the murder of an unresisting foe. The brilliant exploit 
that consumate skill had planned, and unshrinking valor 


executed, was sustained by cruelty. He who, in lead-| 


ing his soldiers to the attack, had bade them “Remem- 
ber Paoli,’? commanded them to “Remember mercy”; 
when that attack was crowned with success. Humanity 
tempered the suggestions of vengeance, and in the mo- 
ment of triumph, when retribution were easy, the | 
murderers at Paoli were forgotten. 

Such was Wayne. Brave almost to a fault, he was 
compassionate. Possessing a heart formed for the keen 
enjoyment of domestic happiness, he carried into the 


battle field the feelings of the fire side. Zealous in | 


the service of his country, and the advancement of her 
cause, he cid not think the unavailing sacrifice of a 
prostrate foe was required at his hands. 

While by his high and commanding abilities,he secured 
the respect and confidence of the Commander in Chief, 
he possessed the love and veneration of the meanest | 
sentinels, for his affectionate attention to the comfort of 
his soldiers—for his unremitted endeavors to alleviate | 
their sufferings, and for the truly paternal manner in 
which he exercised his authority. 

Beloved by the whole army, he was almost adored by | 
the Pennsylvania line. 

Looked upon with respect by all the confederated 
states, in his native Pennsylvania so high an opinion 
was entertained of his honor, integrity, and talents, that 
ne was frequently solicited by the constituted authori- | 
ties of the state to leave the army, at least, temporarily, | 
to assist in their counsels. His memorials to the assem- | 
bly of the commonwealth, on the subject of the sol- | 
diers in her service, were listened to with respectful | 
attention, and more than once procured the desired re- | 
lief of their wants. 

For this but too weak tribute to the merits of depart- | 
ed worth and greatness, I should demand your pardon. 
It isatheme which asks the exertion of greater ability | 
than 1 possess, to do it justice; and, perhaps, I should | 
have refrained; but who can speak of Anthony Wayne, | 
and not pronounce an eulogy. 

Will you permit me, before I conclude, to express 
the gratification I feel in seeing myself surrounded by a_ 
portion of the volunteers of Pennsylvania. In the body 
to which you belong, he who contemplates, justly, the | 
nature and character of the government, must seek our | 
country’s ‘‘wall of defence,” in times of emergency and 
danger. Letno man say that your musters are but hol- 
iday parades. You are practising upon one of the wisest 
governmental maxims that was ever pronounced, ‘‘In 
peace prepare for war;” and sure I am, when I look in- 
to the faces that are turned upon me, that the prepara- 
tion now made would not be found a vain thing in the 
hour of trial. 

I have done, when I shall have expressed the hope, 
that this day’s ceremonies may elevate our feelings, as 
patriots, and increase our sentiments of respect and af- 
fection for the few actors in the scenes of the revolu- 
tion, whom Providence permits yet to linger among us. 


| 





Most extraordinary passage from Baltimore —The Ro- 
bert Morris of the Union Canal Line, arrived yesterday 
afternoon at half past 3 o’clock. Passengers by her 
having had the extraordinary short passage of 9 hours 
and 20 minutes from Baltimore—distance 125 miles.— 
This boat leaves Chesnut st. wharf daily, at 7, A. M. 


[ConTINUED FROM PAGE 208.] 
Ata Council held in Philadelphia, 16th of 9th mo. 1702. 
D. Loyd informed that when the two representatives 


were sent by them of the province, to inform the Go- 
| vernor and council that both those of the province and 


| 1700 TO 1712. 
| 
| 


| territories were ready, they were then met at Samuel 
Perry’s, but when the message came from the Gover- 
nor they were withdrawn, that the said representatives 
of the Gov. hadggent 2 members, viz: Gen. Jones and 
| Jno. Swift, to those of the territories, to inform them 
that the Governor desired their attendance, but they be- 
ing withdrawn sent this answer, that they had since their 
arrival in town waited on the Governor and also waited 
for his commands for some time in company with those 
| to the province, but that they had now withdrawn to 


| refresh themselves, and would to-morrow wait on the 


| Governor ifthere were occasion, upon which those of 


the province thinking themselves obliged to it appear- 
ed without them. 

Several discourses concerning the said message and 
answer passed, which held some considerable time, it 
was proposed that seeing they were as yet in no order 
nor could be called a house, and their discourses could 
not be of any tendency till otherwise regulated, the 


| Governor would be pleased to adjourn them till to-mor- 


row, to meet those of the Lower Counties at a conveni- 
ent hour. 
D. Loyd objected against the word adjourn, for the 


| charter empowering them to sit and meet by their own 
/adjournments, they would betray their trusts should 
_ they admit ofany other adjournment. *Twas answered 


they might when they were madea house, but as yet 
they could not, and therefore, in such cases in New 
York and other places, twas usual for the Governor to 
adjourn the representatives when met, but not in a suf- 
ficient number. He further added that they knew not 
what they could have to do with the said members of 
the Lower Counties, they of the province were met by 
charter, andthe others by writts, that therefore in his 
opinion they could not join, they had met a month ago, 
and desired to be qualified, but were not yet to this min- 
ute. G. Jones replied that they were yet but a part 
and till they were a sufficient number, they could nei- 
ther be qualified nor act in any case, with many other 
arguments. 

The Governor desired they should meet him to-mor- 
row atten o’clock, and so they departed. 

A message was sent to the members of the Lower 
counties to desire that they would likewise attend on 
the Goy. at the same hour. 


At a Council held at Philadelphia, 17th of 9th mo. 1702: 

The representatives of both Provinces and Territories 
meeting according to appointment, the Governor told 
|them, that yesterday not having an opportunity to 
speak to them all together, he deferred it to this day, 


| and that perceiving the Lower county members were of 
| opinion that they could not act because elected by dif- 
| ferent means (to which he had then answered.) He 
| this morning recollecting his thoughts, judged it neces- 
| sary to give them his reason, all together more fully, 
| which he had put in writing and read. 
| The Governor added that those reasons seemed 
| weighty and of importance to him, and therefore de- 
| sired they would all go together and by confering about 
what been said or objected endeavour to settle the 
| whole, and if possible come to an agreement. 
D. Loyd answered it would be first necessary to know 

| whether the members of the Lower counties, would be 

willing to spend so much time with them, if so, he sup- 
| posed none of the province would be against it—he 
| further desired that they might have the charter of privi- 
leges and a writt with them, 

J. Growdon or Jasper Yeates, answered; he was of 
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opinion they could not confer as an assembly, that be- | ded that the brigantine Messenger being now in the 
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ing yet formed into one; to which the Governor agreed, | river from England, she might bring news that would 


but replied, they might confer as representatives of the | 


people, D. Loyd answered that doubtless in their pres- | 


ent circumstances they were a convention, Thomas | 
Story, that they might act even as an assembly in his | 


give them further insight into the present affairs, upon 
which some discourse, foreign to their express message 
arising, D. Loyd repeated the substance of that, and 
moved that having the Governor’s answer they had 


judgment, to which R. French answered he thought! nothing else to offer, and thereupon they withdrew and 
they could by no means, but things looked he added as | the council adjourned till to-morrow at 9 in the morn- 
if they of the Lower counties were called only fora more | ing. 


plausible excuse to the province to separate, but that | At a Council held at Philadelphia, 18th 9th mo. 1702. 


he thought it would be no ways expedient for as they 


had hitherto borne the burthen of the day without any | 


profit to themselves, it was reasonable ifany advantages 
were to be reaped for the future they of the Lower 
counties ought to be sharers. : 

Some offering to continue in discourse it was moved | 
that the Governor having told them that what he then | 
had to say, it was proposed to withdraw. 

D. Loyd moved that ifsome fit persons of the coun- 
cil would join them in their consultations it might be of | 
service. 

It being again moved by Gen. Jones and others that | 


they should withdraw, the Governor left to themselves 


to choose a place to sit in, in talking of which some | 
small time being spent and the charter and a writ of | 
Election returned from Kent, being delivered to D. | 
Loyd they withdrew. The council spent some time in| 
discourse about the occasions of an assembly at pres- | 
ent and of anestablished militia in general, members 
of assembly. 

Ordered that some members of the council E. Ship-| 
pen,S. Carpenter & T. Story, should join,accerding to 


| 


request and then adjourned to 3 in the afternoon. 


At a Council held, at Philadelphia, 17th of 9th mo. 1703. | 
Joseph Growdon, D. Loyd, Robt. French and Jasper 
Yeates, by order and in the name of the rest of the rep- | 
resentatives,before the Governor and council—J. Grow- 
don spoke tothis effect. That the assembly by whose 
order they appeared at this board having taken what 
had been discoursed of and was proposed into considera- 
tion they could not find the way clear for them to pro- 
ceed or act in legislation, together, because of the ob- 
jections that before have been started, that the members 
of the Government were willing to proceed to business 
but those of the lower counties were of opinion they | 
could not join with them onthe foot they now were 
without betraying their privileges and consenting to 
now what they had expressly before refused, viz: the 
charter. However they had thought it would be re- 
quisite to request the Gov. to inform them, that in case 
it should appear to be of great moment and importance | 


Present Andrew Hamilton, Esq. Lieut. Governor, 
John Guest, Thomas Story, 
Sam’]. Carpenter, | Caleb Pusey. 
William Clak, 

The body of the representatives attended the Gover- 
nor, and Jos. Growdon,in behalf of them all, saidthey 
humbly craved leave to inform the governorthat they 
could find no method to form themselves into an assem- 
bly, the same stops and obligations still lying in the way, 
which they could by no means get over; to which the 
Governor replied that by this answer he was to under- 
stand that they did not Judge the heads he had laid be- 
fore them to be of any great importance, seeing yester- 
day four of their chief members in the name of the rest 
had in a message declared that in case they could see 
the affairs the Governor had to lay before them were of 
much weight or exigency, they would strain a, point 
and find out some method to act together so far as to 
answer them. 

They returned that the heads proposed were judged 
by them all to be of very great importance yet notwith- 
standing, they could find no means of agreement so as 
to form an assembly on the several bottoms they were 


| elected. 


Some ofthe province declared that all those of the 


| upper counties were willing to join with those ofthe 


lower and so proceed to business. 

Jasper Yates in behalf of the lower counties declared 
that they were all extremely willing to enter upon the 
consideration of the heads proposed to them and an- 
swer the Queen’s deed and Governor’s desire, in case 
they could be all legally elected, by writts, but as 


_ things now stand they could not, for should they act in 


conjunction with these of the Province, it would ne- 
cessarily imply their owning the charter, which they by 


no means could, the writt, (he said) by which they were 


chosen being grounded on the said charter, besides that 
affairs relating to them being upon the anvil at home 
(in England) they thought it would be better if they 
were deferred tll it were seen how they should be set- 
tled there. 


The Governor answered he had discharged his part to 


the consideration of that might prompt them to find out | his utmost and acted as became him, that they had se- 
some means of agreement, so far as tobe in acondition | veral times complained for want of being put in a pos- 
to answer it for they hoped that notwitstanding the ture of defence, that he had used his endeavours and 


tate of things appears somewhat dark to them at pres- 
sent yet they should not be wanting in loyalty to the 
Queen andservice to the proprietary and Government 
in any thing where necessity exacted it of them but 
would straina point and over their resentments joyn 
so fartogether as to suffer nothing of that kind to be 
neglected; to which the Governor answered that he 
had two things chiefly to lay before them one was the 


_ifthey would themselves be deficient, it must lie at 
| their own doors and therefore hoped they would com- 
| plain no more, that as to what he mentioned of things 

being on the anvilat home, he was of opinion, no Go- 
| vernor that should succeed him would take it ill to see 
| provision made for the defence of the country, before 

his time, and that necessity requiring their care at pres- 
ent it was now their incumbent duty to consider it with 


commands of the Queen to him by my Lord Cornbury, | the earnestness and application. 


in a letter which he had received by last post, which | 
letter he delivered to J. Growdon, to be read and com- | 


municated to the rest of the members, the other, the 
naked and defenceless state of the province, which lay- 
ing open and exposed to the attacks and insults of the 
enemy, in this time of war, both by sea and by land, 
would require a speedy care, and that it might be taken 
into consideration by what means they might put them- 
selves in the best posture of defence for their own pres- 
servation and security, which two heads he looked up- 
on to be of that importance as would require their most 
mature and deliberate consideration and therefore, as 
such was to recommend them to them; and further ad- 


The Governor still insisted that words or professions 
would not suffice, that now they had an opportunity of 
, giving proof of what they profest, but to stave it off by 
pretences that seemed to him as well as the council al- 
together vain and groundless was a bad demonstration 
of what they had declared and that it seemed playing 
with business, first to promise they would even straina 
point and find out some method to proceed if what was 
to be laid before them were of great importance, and 
then confessing jt was of the highest, yet to lay it aside 
under pretence*™ not agreeing because of the several 
methods they were called by, after which they were or- 
dered to withdraw into the next room till the Governor, 
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of it. The representatives accordingly withdrew and 
the Board entering into debate of what was fit to be 
done but finding they should not have sufficient time 
while the representatives were attending. A message 
was sent to inform them that they should hear from the 
Governor to-morrow and that at present they might de- 
part, 

The Governor and council entering further into the | 
consideration of what this exigency required to be 
done, it was first resolved, 

That the representatives of both the provinces and 
territories were legally elected as far as appeared to 
this board, those of the province being duly elected by 
the charter and the territories having omitted their du- 
ty on the day, were legally chosen by writt and had 
appeared. 

That those writts being grounded on the charter and 
the people being elected by them, the territories had 
in that so far recognised the charter, and might very 
well now proceed to business as well as elect before. 
That in case they will not by any means agree to pro- 
ceed, they should be prorogued for some convenient 
time. That questions be proposed to them in writing 
to be answered positively under their hands whether 
they would act jointly or not. 

a | 
LAW CASE. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT. 


Donaldson vs. Smith. Common Pleas. 

King, President Judge. 

This is a motion fora new trial by the defendant, on } 
the ground of misdirection to the Jury, by the Judge | 
who tried the cause. ‘he plaintiff’s claim was for house 
rent; and the suit before the Justice was brought on | 





the 10th day of January, 1829, when the plaintiff} 
claimed the balance of a quarter’s rent, due on the 10th | 
of the preceding October. The cause was continued | 
until the 15th of January, when the plaintiff also de- | 
manded thirty dollars, the amount of a quarter’s rent 
due on the 10th of January, the day on which the suit | 
was instituted, which was sustained by the Justice, who, | 
after making some allowances, gaye judgment tor the | 
plaintiff. 

On the trial, the defendant insisted that the quarter’s 
rent, ending in January, was not due at the institution 
of the suit, and, that consequently, no claim for it 
could be submitted to the Jury. That the cause of ac- 
tion presented in this court, in an appeal, should be | 
the same as that prosecuted before the Justice, cannot | 
be the subject of dispute. The counsel for the plain- | 
tiff, however, contended before the Jury, and the Court | 
recoguized the doctrine, that although the house might | 
have been taken quarterly, on the 10th of a given | 
month, vet thatthe rent was due, and might be sued | 
for, on the tenth of the third month ensuing. 

Upon the correctness of this doctrine depends the | 
determination of the motion: and, after the fullest con- 
sideration, | am of opinion that there was no error in the | 
Bench instructing the Jury that the house being leased | 
on the 10th ef Jan. 1829, for one year, rent payable | 
quarterly, a quarter’s rent was due, and could be legal- | 
ly demanded, on the 10th day of January, 1830. The | 
first impression of most persons to whom this question | 
should be submitted, will generally be, that under such 
circumstances, the tenant would have the whole of the | 
10th, to pay his rent, and that, consequently, he could 
not be destrained upon until the 11th. My own judg- | 
ment hesitated in the same way; but reflection and in- 
vestigation will show both principle and authority against 
this idea. 

In the farming districts, leases are made generally for 
a year’s possession, to be given on the li.uf April, and, | 
yet, no one ever supposed that the tenant had, under | 
such a lease, the right to uccupy the demised premises | 


LAW CASE. 


with the council might have him further to consider | during the whole of the ensuing 


the plaintiff. 
_is not a lease to commence in future but immediately 
| IN possession; it was a lease without any mention made 
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Ist of April,as a part 
of his year. The universal understanding is, that, when 
the tenant has been put in possession on the Ist of 
April,and occupied during, and from, that day until 
he 3lstof March, he has enjoyed the premises for his 

full year; and that on the first of that next April, he ei- 
ther commences a new lease, or surrenders possession 


} toanew tenant, whose term also commences and ends 


in the same day. Again, in leases from year to year, 
the rent being payable quarterly, manifest injustice 
would be done to the landlord by the defendant’s mode 
ofcomputation. ‘Take this case as an example—if the 
first quarter, which commences on the 10th of January, 
was not legally terminated until 12 o’clock at night of 
the night of the 10th of April, (which is the argument,) 
the second quarter does not commence until the 11th 
of April, and ends with the 11th of July; the third quar- 
ter dues not commence until the 12th of July, and ends 
with the 12th of October, and the fourth quarter be- 
gins with the 13th of October, and ends with the 13th 
of January. By this convenient process for the tenant, 
he gains four days, and the landlord loses the same num- 
ber. Some confusion of ideas, in considering the mat- 
ter, arises from confounding the time at the termination 
of which the tenant has enjoyed the demised premises, 
for the period of bis lease, with the time he may be co- 
erced to pay the rent agreed upon as the price of a 
previous occupancy. ‘Thus, in the case of a lease for a 
year, commencing the first of April, at twelve o’clock 
at night of the 31st of March ensuing, the tenant will 
have enjoyed the premises for the stipulated year; and 
when we say that the rent is due or the Ist of April, 
we speak of the first moment after the tenant has had 
the use of the premises for the term of the demise, and 
the first moment when he is in arrears, and he liable to 
be coerced to make payment, the tenant hass right to 


_ enjoy all the first of April as @ part of his term, then it 


would be incorrect to speak of the rent as due on that 
day; for the hire of a thing for a given time is not due 
until the hirer has enjoyed it for a whole period of the 
hiring. 

‘The legal principles on which this question depends, 
are principally found in the cases in which the subject 
litigated was the time of the commencement of written 
lcases, as it was to be collected from the language of tie 
instrument. 

At one time it was held—First. That when a lease 
was limited to commence fromthe day of the dute, or 
from the date, the lease began the day afler the date.— 
Co. Litt. 46 B. 

Second. That a lease made without any mention as to 
what time it shall commence, commences immediately, 
to wit, from the delivery. Ibid, 4 Lenard, 144. When 
the doctrine prevailed, that “from the date’? excluded 
the day of the date, it was held, that in a lease dated the 
25th of March, to hold from the day of the date, the 
half year expired on the 25th of September. 18 Vi- 
ner 525. Tit. Rent. Note 2, pl. 7. If the day of 
the date had been adjudged inclusive the half year would 


\ have ended one day earlier, und noton the 24th. A 
modification has certainly taken place in the doctrine, 


as to the necessary legal effect of the words ‘from the 
date,” but not affecting the reasoning for the plaintiff 
in the case under consideration. The modification is, 
that from the day of the date, or from the date, may be 


| inclusive or exclusive according to the context or sub- 
| ject matter. 


That this is the Pennsylvania doctrine is 
fully to be collected from the case of Lyle vs. Williams; 
15S. and R. 133. But admitting both the rulesas laid 
down by Lord Coke, this case must be determined for 
This, like almost all rentings in our city, 


when it should commence; where there was no inten- 
tion to oppose its commencement, and where, conse- 
quently, under Lord Coke’s second rule, it commenced 
unmediately. The rule that excluded the day of the 
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date, was one that arose from the supposed operation | 
of the words of the lease, and when it existed in full ri- | Maryiand, the Supreme Ccurt of the United States, in 
gour applied only so in cases where the supposed | 1827, decided, that an act of assembly of the State of 
strength of the language used excluded the date. Thus, | Maryland, passed in the same year with the Pennsylva- 
where a lease was dated the 25:h day of March, and | nia Act, which required importers of foreign goeds to 
was delivered that day, and the habendum has “from | take out a license to sell, and to pay fifty dollars for it, 
the day of the date, for and during the time and term of | was, in that pafticular, a violation of the Consti- 
seven years from henceforth next and immediately fol-| tution of the United States, in two of its provisions 
lowing, fully to be completed and endcd;” and the | that which declares, that no state shall lay impost, or 
plaintiffdeclared upon it, as an indenture, bearing date | duties on imports & exports; & that which declares that 
the 25th of March, habendum a die datus for seven | Congress shall have power to regulate commerce with 
years, it was adjudged against him, for by computation | foreign nations, & among the severalstates. The courtwent 
it began a datu identurx.—4, Bac. 170. ‘Thus, the | in this discussion no further than the case before them, but 
words “from the day of the date,” were controlled by | we thinkitis apparent from the reasoning of the judges 
those ‘thenceforth immediately following,” which were | that the opinion of the court was, that the prohibition 
held to make the day of delivery the proper period for | to tax extended no further, than to the article in its ori- 
computing the commencement of the lease. Again— | ginal form in the hands of the importer for sale. The 
the doctrine for excluding the day of the date, even | fair deduction from what is said in that case is, that where 


where in express terms the obligation is stipulated from 
the day of the date, is subject to a further exception, 
viz. that when the day of the date is said to express the 
minus a quoter an immediate interest is to pass, the date 
is inclusive; but when used by way of computatien it is 
exclusive. ‘this doctrine is exemplified in the case of 


the article has been sold by the importer in its original 
form, or has been mixed with the general mass of pro- 
perty, by breaking up the packages, it becomes sub- 
ject to the power of the state totax. In like manner, 
the judgment of the Supreme Court construes the oth- 
er prevision of the Constitution of the United States, as 


Lyle vs. Williams, S. and R. 133. There Williams gave / to the power to regulate commerce; so as to restrain the 
Lyle his bend and warrant, dated the 22d July, 1818, | power of the state from any intcrference with the ob- 


payable in five-years from the date; judgment was en- 
tered, which remaining unpaid en the 22d day of July, 
1823, Lyle sued out his suit of scire facias. ‘Ihe Court 
held, that the 22d ef July, 1818, was inclusive, and that 
the scire facias was well sued out on the 22d day of July’ 
1823; the money being then due, because an immedi- 
ate interest passed to Lyle on the execution of the 
bond. 

1 am aware that in commenting upon the legal under- 
standing of the words “from the day of the date,” ina 
case where there is no evidence that such were the 


terms as to the time of commencement upon which this | 


parol lease was made, Lam travelling out of the Record, 
My apology is my anxiety to prevent any future misun- 
derstanding as to what were the impressions of the 
Court on this subject. 

On the whole, Lam of opinion, that, where, as here, 
a demise is made on the 10ih of January from year to 
year, the rent payable quarterly, on the 10th of the 
succeeding January, the fourth quarteris in arrear, and 
that on that day the landlord may resert to legal meas- 
ures to obtain payment of it from the tenant; and that 
where, as here, there is no stipulation postponing the 
commencement of the lease, the day when the demise 
is made is inclusive, and to be considered in computing 
the time of the commencement and termination of the 
lease. ‘The motion is therefore,denied.—Dat/y Chron. 


OPINION OF COUNSEL, 
In the case of the Tax on Wholescle Dealers and Retail- 
ers of Merchandise. 

Our opinion is requested upon the constitutionality 
and construction of the act of Assembly of this Com- 
monwealth, entitled “an act graduating the duties upon 
wholesale dealers, and retailers of merchandise, and 
prescribing the mode of issuing licenses and collecting 
said duties,” passed on the seventh day of April, 185v. 
The object of this act is expressed in the title. It is to 
graduate the duties, and to case an assessment of the 
tax to be made according to the amount of business 
done. It does not introduce any new subject of taxa- 
tion," but restores the exception which was in the act of 
2d April, 1821, and was taken away by its supplement, 
and increases and graduates the tax. The right of the 
legislature to increase the price of license, or the ab- 
stract propriety of graduating it according to the busi- 
ness done,cannot well be doubted; if there be any good 
censtitutional objection to this act, it must be on the 
ground of the tax itself, created by the former law in 
aid of the principle and execution of which this act has 
been passed. 

Vou. VE 30, 


| ject of importation that is sold by the importer in thé 
original formof importation. On the ground of this 
decision, then, we are of opinion, that this act of As 
sembly, as to its general principle, is not in_vielation of 
the Constitution of the United States. 

We know of nothing in the Constitution of Pennsyl- 
vania, which opposes tbe principle of this law. ‘he 
general powers of the government of this state extend 
tocvery legislative enactment which does not violate 
the Constitution of the United States, or is not except- 
ed out of those powers, by the ninth article of the Con- 
stitution of Pennsylvania, commonly called the declara- 
tion of rights, and we cannot discover any thing in that 
declaration, which takes from the legislature the right 
| to graduate a (ax upon persons or property in such way 
and manner as they shall deem expedient. They may 
do it very uncqually, or with an imperfect attention to 
the ability of the citizens to pay. This is defective le- 
gislation, and is to be remedied through the elections, 
but it is nct unconstitutional legislation. Equal taxa- 
tion is the great cifficulty of political economy. It is 
‘hardly ever attained. It cannot be attained except 
through proportions, which in practice it is next to im- 
| possible to adjust. ‘The pewer to tax implies the pow- 

er to establish such proportions as the legislative body 
deems best. Whether they are really so, or notssome ar- 
| ticles & some persons also, are in practice altegether ex- 
| empted from taxation. Personal preperty in Penna. pays 
Tittle or nothing. Real estate bears the great burthen of 
| county taxes, which are regulated by a law of the state. 
‘In other States, the reverse takes place. In aly it is aw 
|matter within the powers of government, unless re- 
| strained by the people in their fundamental laws; and 
| in those of Pennsylvania, as before remarked, we find 

no such restraint. Ht appertains te the legislature of 
| Pennsylvania, to assess a fax upon traders, as upotvadc- 
tioneers and innkeepers. Upon the latter, the tax is 
assessed upon an estimated rental of the tavern. It 
wus formerly assessed upon a different principle. UWp- 
On auctioneers, it is partly commiggion upon the sales, 
| which is exacted by a proportional, and partly a speci- 
fic payment, which may be deemed unequal. In every 








case, it depends upon the Legislature, who are able by 
their position to produce a general equality of taxation, 
though partial assessments; which when examined se- 
parately, often appear unjust; and when they are actu. 
ally and oppressively so,the remedy for them is not im 
the Courts of Justice, but in the Legislature itself. 
Several questions have been proposed as to the con- 
struction of particular parts of the Act of Assembly, on 
which we have been requested to express an opinien, 
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1. Whatis the true. construction of the exception | tire article, or that any particular proportion of its 
in the first section—*‘Such as are sold by auctioneers | 


under licensces or commissions, granted to them pur- 
suant to law?” 


was, not to tax the auctioneer—not to require that he | 


should, for his auction sales, take out a licence; and 
this, because such sales are already subject to a tax; 


who purchases from the auctioneer, and afterwards 
sells, is within the law. 

2. What is the true construction of the proviso at the 
close of the first section—‘*That nothing in this act 
shall be taken or construed so as to require the im- 
porter of foreign goods disposing of the same in the 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


form in which said geods are imported, to take outa 


license for vendingthe same?” 

The case of Brown and others against the state of 
Maryland, decided that a tax affecting importations from 
a sister state was equally within the principle laid 
down in that case, as a tax affecting importations from 
abroad; and of course that such a tax would be a viola- 
tion of the provision of the Constitution of the United 
States, which gives to Congress the power to regulate 
commerce. The proviso should be construed with re- 
ference to this decision; and if so, it must be understood 
to mean that the importer from another state as well as 
the importer from abroad, is excepted. This we take 
to,be the sound construction of that part of the proviso. 

The true interpretation of the words, “disposing of 
the same in the form in which said goods are imported” 
— is, disposing of the same by the bale, cask, case, chest, 
or other packages in which they were imported; and 
the exception, in our opinion,does not embrace the case 
of packages broken up, and sold by piece or parce! 
short of the whole. The breaking up of the packages 
destroysthe evidence of importation, and constitutes 
what the Supreme Court terms mixing the goods with 
the general property of the States. 

This proviso is ce idently intended to save the act 
from the operation of the decision of the Supreme Court 
already alluded to; and we think it does so effectually. 

The importer, then, who brings the article trom 
abroad, or from another state, and sells it in the san 
form, that is by package, bale or the like, unbroken, 1s 
not bound to take a license. * But the same im 


a 


porter, if 
he breaks up the package and sells at retail the article 
imported, is bound to take a license. 

if the importer uses the article of his importation 
in the manufacture of another distinct article, which 


article fairly comes, when manufactured, within the cle- 


value, shall consist of a particular material. 


Liquors 


| distilled within the United States, either from foreign 


| molasses or domestic molasses, would seem to be ex- 
We think, that the plain intention of the legislature | 


cluded by the act. Cut nails, whether made from fo- 


reign bar iron or domestic bar iron, would seem to be 


| equally excluded, they area manufacture of the United 
| States. Tin 
but that the exception extends no further, and that he | 


manufactures of all kinds are within the 
same rule, although the sheet tin is imported as a man- 
ufacture from abroad. In all these cases, the article 
from which the manufacture is made, is apt to be re- 
garded as araw material, but it isa manufacture; and 
although not so elaborate as the movements of a watch, 
yet equally comprehended within the name of manu- 
facture. its use in an American manufacture cannot 
prevent the latter from enjoying the exemption men- 
tioned in the act. Hf a finisl.ed watch, made up with 
the movements put together abroad, is not an American 
manufacture, is such a watch, or a clock, made up from 
the detached or separate wheels, springs, &c. imported 
without having been put together abroad? Of the lat- 
ter, we think there cannot be much doubt; and the 
difference between the two cases is in degree and not 
in kind. ‘This case, and cases of this description, may 


| perhaps be thought cases of doubt, and we cannot deny 


scription of a manufacture of the United States, we | 


think he is not bound to takea license for the sale of 
the manufactured article, nor is any one who sells the 
same article. As good an illustiation as we can take 
for this part of our opinion, is the case of patent iever 
watches, which has been suggested by one of the gen- 
tlemen who has consulted us. These watches are im- 
ported in an incomplete state; the movements, or in- 
internal part, alone being generally imported, and the 
case, face, &c. manufactured in this country. 
often imported by the case manufacturer or finisher;they 
may be sometimes sold by the importer to the finisher. If 
they importer sells them in the packagein which he im- 
ported them, they will not forma partofhis sale to be 
estimated for licen If they are imported in packages 


smaller parcels, they will form a part of his sales. If 
he imports them in single packsges, he may sell them 
singly or otherwise, and they will not forma part of 
hissales. If they are cased and finished, and then sold, 
they are partly a domestic manufacture and partly a 
foreign manufacture; and the same is true of every ar- 
ticle manufactured in the United States out of a manu- 
factured material that is imported. Here the law of 
Pennsylvania has not followed the principle found in 
some of the acts of Congress, by prescribing that the en 


tice. 
They are | 


that they are so; but the strong inclination of our minds 
is that the watch finished, faced and cased inthe United 
States, is within this act an American manufacture as 
much as if its wheels came separately, and as much as 
any other article made in this country out of elements 
manufactured abroad; and that in every instance in 
which an imported article is made up in the United 
States, and then sold in its altered condition, it is not to 


be estimated as part of the annual sales uf the trader 
under this act. 


The spirit of the act, it appears to us, fully sustains 
this interpretation. The exception was intended to 
favor all American manufactures; by the relieving them 
from the eflect of the license, and there being no dis- 
crimination between American manufactures, according 
to the character of the material fiom which they are 
to the quantity of American labour 
upon them, no discrimination upon 
ples ought to be made by the cfficers to 


Whom the act has committed the duty of making an es- 
timate. 
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DESCKEIPTION OF BEAVER FALLS. 
Banks or Beaver, Sept, 7, 1830. 

Missrs. Editors: —W hile taking the census of the dis- 
trict allotted to me, | have felt it my duty, in addition to 
the requirements of the law, to notice the face of the 
country, its mineral riches, improvements and capabili- 
ties. Next to the agricultural advantages of our coun- 
ty, the falls of Beaver deserve the most particular ne- 
‘The vast water power afforded by them, and the 
peculiar situation and distribution of that power invite 
iis Gmployment for manufacturing purposes? And 
while the fertiie districts in that vicinity ensure a con- 


| stant supply at moderate prices, not only of food, but 


many of the raw materials necessary for those engaged 


j in manufacturing establishments will in turn enhance 
of a dozen, and he breaks them up and sells them in | 


the value and give a market te our agricultural products 


—thus going hand in band on the road to independence 
and comfort. 
‘The prosperity of every country must depend upon 


the developement of its resources and capabilities, and 


applying them to the uses for which they are fitted and 


i 


designed. It is the interest of every inland district, 


| where the means and facilities exist, duly to apportion 


the labour between the manufacturers and agricultur 
alists, that each class may alternately be producers and 
consumers for each ether. These are axioms that need 
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. . 
neither explanation nor proof. How often we hear the | 
cry of “Shard times,” money scarce, and dull markets. | 


So far as these are facts—they result, (in our case at, 
least) from our negligence to improve our advantages | 
and resources—and if we neglect to use the means the | 
Ged of nature has put into our power, we will continue 
poor and dependant and deserve to beso. But to my | 
object.—I design to give adescription of the Falls of 
Beaver, their improvements and capacities. ‘I hey com- 
mence abeut five miles from the confluence of that 
stream with the Ohio: and consist of a succession of 
rapids with few and comparatively small perpendicular 
pitches, for 2 thirds of that distance. ‘The valley of} 
Beaver at this place is more or less, halfa mile in width 
the channel from 4 to 500 feet. The valley is bounded, | 
on the east and west by high, and in many places, per- 
pendicular hills—the channel has a continued bed of 
solid rock. Immediately at the head of the falls, Beaver | 
takes a direction to the south east, until it meets a bold 

and rocky precipice of considerable height, along which | 
it circles to the south, leaving on its western shore an! 
extensive plain of from twenty to sixty feet above the | 
surface of low water. The current checked in its pro- 
gress to the south-east is propelled across the valley 
to the South West until it meets the resistance of the 
western hills, leaving on its eastern shore a plain similar 
tothe one just noticed. Ayain arrested in its course, 
it gradually resumes its general direction to the south, | 
dividing its valley in such a manner as to permitthe | 
occupancy of both its banks. This locality of immense | 
water power afforded by the Beaver, offers every facili- | 
ty for its employment in propelling machinery, while 
the adjacent level plains, present the most eligible 
scites for work-shops, and the most pleasant and healthy 
situations for the residence of man. 

But the importance of the place, to the future inte- 
rests of our country demands a more minute descrip- 
tion. 

The plain on the west side, near the head of the falls, 
is of considerable extent, amply sufficient for the scite | 
of a large manufacturing town. Its aspect is to the 
south east, gently inclined to the water edge. By this 
arrangement of the ground the water of Beaver may be 
taken out at any desirable point, at any elevation to the 
extent of the fall, say 22 feet, and to any amount short of 
the whole volume of the stream. Atthe south of this 
plain stands the village of Brighton, at present a small 
place butin a state of rapid improvement. ‘Vhe propri- 
etor, (Mr. Patterson) an experienced and enterprising 
manufacturer, has recently commenced operations on an 
extensive scale. New buildings are erected and erect- | 
ing, among which is a cotton factory—old buildings 
and machinery put in astate.of repair:—In operation, | 
1 grist mill, 1 saw mill and 2 carding machines. A large | 
amount of materials, such as lumber, brick, &c. collect- | 
ed and collecting —2000 fine cotton spindles with neces- | 
sary apparatus, already on the spot, an devery arrange: | 
ment making to progress rapidly tie ensuing season, | 
with a variety of useful manufactures. 

The amount of capital invested and business done can- 


not now be accurately estimated, as they are principal. | 
ly preparatory to larger operations. They are, howev- 
er very considerable, and much employment has and | 
will be given to industrious laborers. The commision- | 
ers appointed under the act of Congress to establish a 
National Armory, on the western waters, after a patient, 
laborious, and scientific examination and estimate of 
all the prominent scites for water works, in western 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, the states of Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Indiana, and Ohio, gave this scitea decided and me- 
rited preference.—See their Report, page 47. By what 
trick, finesse, management,or mismanagement that great 
work has been postponed or abandoned, is not for us 
here to inquire—the fact of the preference as shewing 


the importance of the scite, is enough for our present 
purpose. 
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Evans, the latter doing much business—of which no 
particular return is received. 


Supposed capital invested $5000, 
Hands employed 5. Annual value of manufactures, 
3000. 
Nearly opposite, and on the east sidé of Beaver, stands 
the village of New Brighton. It occupies a part of a 








_ beautifully inclined plain, terminating at the water line 
| of Beaver, for say, one mile. 


It is in extent, situation, 
and indeed every respect equal to the one already de- 

The amount of the water power it commands, 
and the facility with which it can be employed are little, 
if at all inferior to that of Brighton. The following es- 


No. of An.value of 
Cap. invested. hands. Manufac. 


1. L. Jennings, and Co. Sash fac- 


tory $2,500 4 4000 
2. Sweasy and Townsend’s saw 

mill, 3000 3 2000 
3. D. Townsend’s wool carding es- 

tablishment, 1,500 2 1000 
4. D. ‘Townsend’s grist mill, 10,000 2 7,500 
| 5. Dugin, Hoops and Co. Chair 

Factory 600 § 1,500 


$17,600 16 $16,000 

This is but a beginning. A very small part of the wa- 
ter is now employed. The proprietor, (Mr. David 
Townsend is making a race or canal, with a view to 
occupy the whole of his fall--say 20 feet. He contem- 
plates having it finished early next season, when he 
will have an amount of waler power to dispose of, equal 
at least to the whole amount now used al Fallston. 

The borough of Fallston is situated on the west bank 
of Beaver, near the termination of the rapids, proper- 
ly called the Falls of Beaver. It is a compact, well 
built village, with a population of near 400 souls. It 
may (with the two villages above) be said to owe its 
existence to the water power it commands. It occu- 
pies 85 cubic feet of water per second, with a head and 
fall of 15 feet, equal to one twelfth of the whole water 
power of Beaver Falls, at the lowest stages of water, as 
we will show more fully hereafter. It is already dis- 
tinguished by the number, variety and importance of its 
manufacturing establishments, the principal of which 
I have the pleasure here to notice. 


Hands An. val. 





Cost. emp. man. 
| 1. Mr. Blanchard’s scythe factory $2880 5 4350 
2. Townsend, Baird and Co, 1800 just in oper.. 
, 3. do. do. saw mill, 2600 3 2400 
4. Jolinston and Stockson’s Paper 
mill, 12000 23 16000 
5. Townsend, Baird, and Co. wire 
factory, 10000 Il 9600 
6. A. W. Townsend’s woolen fac- 
tory, 8366 22 7948 
7. do. wollen machine shop, 2000 4 1500 
8. R. Moreland’s oil Mill, 2000 2 1200 
9. Thornilly and ‘Townsend’s wool 
carding, and machine factory, 3400 7 4600 
10. Pughs and Wilson’s cotton fac- 
tory, 15000 35 11000 
11. J. Miner and Co’s Bucket fac- 
tory, 6000 11 11900 
12. E.and J. Pugh’s grist and flour- 
ing mill, 10000 =63 = =©15000 
13. do. do. wool carding estab- 
lishment, 2000 2 1500 
$78046 128 $85Q98 


A little lower down on the west side of Beaver stand 
the villages of Sharon and Bridegewater, with their 
establishments. At the former are the saw mill and salt 
works of Dr. Adams. ‘The latter establishment situat- 


A little lower down, is the saw and grist mill of Mr.| ed asit is, within a few perches of the coal-pits, and 
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with abundance of water of a good quality, promises culties, they have brought their establishments to their 


much to render us independent of other sections of the | present prosperous condition, and every good and con- 


country, for that indispensible article—salt. 

Capital invested $2000—-number of hands 7--annual 
value of salt manufactured, 6,000 dollars. At this place 
is also the establishment of the Sharon Foundry Compa- 





| siderate citizen cannot but wish them ample remunera- 


tion. 
Having thus given ageneral though brief descrip- 
tion of this unparalleled scite for water works, and the 


ny, at which are cast a great variety of wares, of good | improvements made and in progress. It remains to 
quality—wheels of various kinds, for machinery, stoves, | treat its capability for further improvements and the ad- 
metal shares, &c. &c. for ploughs, and in short a good vantages likely to result frem their completion. 
assortment of articles in that line. | In attempting an estimate of the water power afforded 
Capital invested 3750 dollars; number of hands em- | by the falls of Beaver, we will frequently refer to the 
ployed 4, annual value of manufactures 7500 dollars. | report of \he commissioners, under the act to establish 
In this vicinity is the brewery of Messrs. Laird & Co,! an Armory on the western waters, which accompanied 
at which 1600 bushels of barley; and 1000 pounds of) President Monroe's message of January 18, 1825. Ido 
hops are annually consumed, and beer, porter and ale | this rather because it is a public document, acceptable 
to the value of 2500 dollars annua!ly manufactured. | every where, the truth of which will not be questioned ‘ 
& On both sides of Beaver at this place, keel boat build- | —and because it is my wish to present a matter of fact Ki 
ing is carried on with a briskness and effect, unequalled | statement on which the public may safely rely. Fi 
in the western country. These came more especially The whole amount of fallis 75 feet, but a dam of 8 
under our notice at this time, on account of their con-| feet at the head of the falls; would give us a head and 
nection with and dependence on the establishments at | fall of 65 feet. See page 36. The volume of water 
the falls for the most of the materials used in their busi-! that descends these falls, during the greater part of the 
ness. They are incidental tu,and growing out of the | year, is se ample as not to need being estimated, so far 
employment of the water power, at that place. The | does it exceed the quantity that will ever be put in re- 
following isa list of the boat yards, number of hands and quisition, Itis only at the lowest stages of the water 
business done this year. that its power need be calculated. For this purpose 
The boat yard of Mr. Martin, hands employed we will select the summer ef 1822, when to use the lan- 
5 business done $1837 | guage of the report “the river was lower than at any 








do Mr. Dougherty, 6 1700 | former period within recollection.” Page 57 ‘At this 
do Mr. Garvin, 7 2500 | period there was flowing through the channel at Pugh’s 
do Mr. Davidson, 5 2000 | (Fallston,) 85 cubic feet per second, and the volume of 
do Mr. Hinds, 10 5000 | the river, was estimated to be three times that in the 
do Mr. Boles, 35 8040 | canal.” Again, page 59. “The volume of water in the 


~- 





| canal at a low stage in ordinary seasons does not exceed 
68 $21077 | one eighth of the whole volume of the river—and the 
Near the mouth of Beaver, with its abutments & piers | whole quantity supplied by the river at its lowest stage, 
based ona solid rock, stands the Beaver bridge which, as | in 1822, was 236 cubic feet per second.” If we multi- 
; a specimen of bridge architecture ,is unrivatled and per-| ply 2S6 the cubic feet by 65, the head and fall, we will 
a haps uneqalled in Pennsylvania, as to the beauty and! have the whole water power ef the falls expressed by 

the perfection of all its parts. Cost, 22000 dollars—an-| the number 1534. By comparing the sentiments in 
nual dividend 1199 dollars. page 13, with those of 41, it will be evident that 66 

Near the bridge is the wind-mill factory of Messrs. | cubic feet per second, with a head and fall of 16-6 
Penny & Purdy, where they will this year, with the | would be sufficient to drive 12 pair of 5 feet burrs— 
employment of from 8 to 10 hands, build wind mills to | Multiplying these numbers by each other, will express 
the value of 10,000 dollars. the power by the number 1095.6. And if this last 

At the point, is ‘Stone’s Harbor,’ one of the safest and | number expresses a power sufficient to drive 12 pair of 
best on the Ohio, Thisisthe principal depot for trade | 5 feet burrs, it will be equally evident that 15540 the 
passing up and down the valley of Beaver, and toand |, whole power would be sufficient to propel one hun- 
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from the Western Reserve, &c, in the state of Ohio.— | 
The proprietor, Mr. Stone, is extensively and prosper- | 
ously engaged in the warehousing and freighting busi- | 
ness. 

There are many other establishments at which much | 


dred end sixty eight pair of such burrs! What an as- 
tonishing power this, to be concentrated in so small a 
space-—and yet so situated as that the whole of it can 
be so conveniently and effectually employed. 

The whole water power used at Fallston is 85 cubic 


business is done,such as stores, smitheries, tanneries, | feet per second with ahead and fall of 15 feet-——equal 
making fire brick, which though important to the place, | to one twentieth only of the whole power at its minimum 
and giving much employment to the laboring classes, | as above. But we have shown that with this 12th, ar- 


cannot be here enumerated. 
RECAPITULATION, i 








A slight consideration of the above table will satisfy 
etry one of the importance of improving the advan- 
tages of our situation, and will make any remarks or eu- 
logy on the enterprize, spirit and perseverance of the 
individuals concerned, totally unnecessary. Suffice it 
to say, that through many discouragements and diffi- 








ticles to the value of $80,000 are annually manufactured. 
If then the whole water pewer was so employed, the an- 


fl Capital Hands annual value of | nual value of its manufactures would be nearone million 
it invested = employed manufactures | of dollars. But we have seen from the same report 
fr | At Brighton, | that at “a Jow stage of water in ordinary season’’ only 
Ne P.& F. unknown, say 20 say $10,000 | one eighth of the water of Beaver is used at Fallston— 
oe New Brighton, $17,600 17 16,000 | this would more than double all the foregoing calcula- 
ie Fallston, 78,046 128 85,098 | tions and admit an annual manufacturing to the value of 
li Sharon, 5,000 11 13,500 | more than two million dollars. The latter may be con- 
l Roat building, 63 21,077 | sidered as a fair average estimate when we consider the 
tt Brewery, 3 2,500 | almost incalculable power of the stream at a medium 3 
tt Windmill factory, 8 10,000 | and high stage, which prevails more than half the year. 
Bridge, 22,000 1,199| Need we remark on the increased prosperity of this ; 
. —- -+ —_— county with such an amount annually retained or 
: Aggregate 123,396 254 159,374} brought into & circulated in it? But this is not all—the 


various establishments along the falls now gives support 
to a population of about800. When the improvements 
are completed, at the same rate, the population would 
exceed 6000. Our farmers need not be told the advan- 
tages of having snchan amount of population depend; 
ent on their surplus production and that teo at their 
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very doors. They cannot but know that consumption, | the original tree bearing this delightful fruit was sent 
makes demand, and demands enhance the price. We | to the late John Bartram by the eighth Lord Petre, who 
have heretofore pursued a wrong policy. We have | died in 1742; the tree still lives in a thrifty state, and 
looked abroad for employment and a market, instead of | the fruit preseryes the high character it has hitherto 
building up and cherishing those establishments, that obtained. Mr. Carr also sent a pleasant tasted seedling 
would secure a better and more permanent one at home. Pear. 

We have acted like a farmer who on a good farm would Grapes..—Several sorts raised by Jacob S. Waln, 
work days works all round the country for his daily Esq. from foreign stocks. Isabella Grape, from George 
bread, instead of improving his own ground and raising Vaux, Esq. all in high perfection. The Bland Grape, 
it at home. The agriculture of the northern half ef) Alexander or Tasker Grapes, from others, names not 


this county would now support the number of manufac- 


turers necessary to improve all our manufacturing re- | 


sources.- And when they shall be thus improved, they 
in turn will supply the wants of the agriculturist; and on 
account of the great superiority of water over steam 
power will be able successfully to compete with, and 
even under sell the manufacturers of Pittsburg in their 
own market and in the markets of the South and West. 

And the time will come when in the markets of oth- 
er nations the manufactures of the Falls of Beaver will 


| known. 
The variety of .2pples, was great, and the species ex- 
-cellent. ‘The monstrous cat-heads, a variety of the fall 
| Pippin, attracted particular attention, from their great 
size; several of them weighed a pound each. The gen- 
uine fall Pippin was nearly as large and very beautiful; 
| these were sent by several persons; those of Dr. Spence 
were particularly noticed. The Bellflowers of Mr. Carr 
were also large and fine. ‘The Hay’s Apples, from Mr. 
M’Arann, were a good sample of that excellent fruit.— 


} 


occupy a conspicuous situation. A time when the pro- | The Ashmore Apple, from James E. Mifflin, nursery- 
fits of an export trade, will flow back into the laps of | man, Wrightsville, York county, Pa. was greatly prais- 


the people who shall have been wise enough to im- 
prove the advantage with which a kind Providence has 
blessed us. 

Can it be possible that such advantages shall remain 
much longer ¢o partially improved? Can it be that an 
enlightened Pennsylvania Legislature shall any longer 
delay to improve the navigation of this important sec- 
tion of her territory? 

When by a single operation of erecting dams and 
locks? not more expensive than 5 or 6 miles of common 
canal, she will open a water communication of at least 
50 miles into the interior of the best agricultural dis- 
trict in western Pennsylvania and Ohio, and at the same 
time build up a manufacturing interest, the amount and 
value of which will be incalculable. 

The foregoing facts collected on the spot and the ac- 


companying remarks are respectfully submitted to the | 
public with a hope that our attention,that our legislative, | 


and of manufacturing capitalists abroad may be so di- 
rected to our unemployed resources in these respects 
as to secure their ultimate improvement to the extent 
of their capability, and add anotber item to the account 
of our individual and national prosperity and indepen- 
dence. 
Yours respectfully, 
J. POLLOCK. 


Beaver Rep. Assistant Marshal. 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society held a spe- 
cial meeting on Wednesday, 29th Sept., at the Wash- 
ington Hall, for the purpose of exhibiting to the mem- 
bers and their friends the Fruits of the season, the 
Te of our city and vicinity. The notice was short, 

ut 


the collection brought to the room was extensive, | 


and gave great satisfaction. 

Charles Chauncey, Esq. sent several Lemons of a 
very large size and flavour, raised by himself; Pound 
Pears, very large Apples, and the Lady Apples (pomme 
d’api.) 

The collection of Peaches was truly grand. Mr. Bates 
of Camden, New Jersey, the well known extensive and 
successful cultivator of fruit, sent a quantity of his fine 
white free stone Peaches (seedling), in high order, ten- 
der and luscious; and Rodman’s Cling. Heath Peaches, 
from Mr. George Pepper. Do. for preserving, by Mr. 
M’Arran. Several other parcels from different persons 
not known. Mr. Fred. Fox, of Kensington, and Mr. 
Jacob Pierce of Philadelphia, sent parcels of their free- 
stone Peaches, which were much and deservedly admi- 
red. The last were raised in the garden of the Friends 
School, south 4th st. 

Pears.—Coyenne Gris, from Mr. Maupay. The fa- 
vorite Seckel Pear, from Mr. M’Arana, Mr. Pepper, 
and from several others. The Petre Pear, by Mr. Carr; 


ed; they came from the original tree on the farm of 
Mr. John Ashmore, of Broad Creek, Hartford county, 
| Maryland; colour, deep lively red, streaked; taste, 
| slightly but pleasantly acid, flesh tender, above the 
common size; besides being a very excellent desert and 
culinary Apple,.it is valuable for drying and keeping 
| until mid-winter. Numerous and excellent as the vari- 
| eties of our Apples are, the Ashmore Apple promises to 
be a valuable addition to the stock, combining a beauti- 
| ful exterior and excellent quality. 

| The Yellow Egg Plums of Mr. M.Lawrence, of Penn 
township, which were first shown at the preceding re- 
gular meeting of the Society were again produced; 
| they were large and brilliantly yellow, and would have 
‘done credit to Albany. Dr. Mease sent blue Prune 
a of good flavour, and Mr. Smith, excellent Butter 

ears. 

Mr. Copia, of Pine street, sent Quinces, Butter Pears, 
and late Pears, the growth of the same tree—a Quince. 
The Butter Pears weighed nearly a pound; last year 
they weighed 2 lb. 6 oz. in the presence of several per- 
| sons. 

Culinary Vegetables. —By Mr. Engleman—immensely 
| large hard head Cabbages, strings of very large Onions, 
very fine red and white Celery, large Salsafy, a foot or 
‘more long. By Mr. Barlow—Egg Plants, which were 
weighed and found to balance 9 Ibs. 2.0z. Do. by Mrs. 
M’Mahon, one weighed 11 lbs. 20z. Several mere were 
nearly of the same bulk. 
| Melons.—Water and Nutmegs, from Mr. Bates of 
| Camden, N. J. The Water Melons were truly excel- 
lent, and a brilliant red colour. They appeared to be 
of a new sort being very tender and peculiarly sweet. 
Sweet Potatoes, from different persons. Those of Mr. 
| Bates were so large and handsome as to strike all ob- 








servers, and call forth the praises of the practical gar- 
deners present. 

Quinces were sent by Mr. Collins, of Haddonfield, N. 
J. fair and free from knots. 

The tables were ornamented with a variety of elegant 
trees and shrubs in pots and tubs, and with a tasteful 
_ display of cut flowers, among which the superb Dablias 
| of ka Gibson were conspicuous. Mr. Carr also 
exhibited specimens of that singular i 
| lochia Sabheon, from Brazil. ea 





There was brought to the office last week a Peach 
which for size, beauty, and deliciousness, has been rarely 
| surpased. It was of golden yellow; measured 10 inch- 
| es round; natural fruit, and grew on the farm of Jesse 
Owen, New Garden, to whose politeness we were in- 
debted for it. 
We can raise as fine Peaches in Chester county as in 
Jersey, witha little care; and why should we not? 


Village Record, 
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From the Pemberton MSS. 
THE HISTORY OF THE 
PROVINCE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
CHAPTER VI. 


[CONTINUED From PAGE 216,] 

A Meeting House at Philadelphia built—The visits of 
James Marshall, Thomas Olive and Edward Luff— 
Arrival and death of, and testimonies concerning Robert 
and Jane Owen—.i Meeting [louse built at Burlington 
—-death of John Skien—Yearly Meeting agreed to be 
held alternately at Burlington and Philadelpia—Care 
lo prevent strong liquors being sold to the Indians, and 
means used for their instruction—-/rrival of mony 
Friends from Germany and Holland—Death of Chris- 
topher Taylor—Arrival of Rowland Lillis and settlement 
of others from Wales—T'wo letiers from Wm. Penn to 
the settlers. 

[1684.] Friends of the Quarterly Meeting of Phila. hav- 
ing had the building of a meeting house in the city, un- 
der consideration for two years past, it was not fully 
concluded on till this year, when at a Quarterly Meet- 
ing held in the sixth month, it was agreed that one 
should be built at the center, being the middle between 
Delaware and Schuylkill; the building to be of brick, 
and its dimensions sixty feet long and forty broad; but 
for some reasons these were the next year altered to 
fifty feet long and forty-six wide; of which dimensions 
the house was ordered to be built with all expedi- 
tion,and was accordingly in some time finished fit to meet 
in, and meetings were there held till the Bank Meeting 
House was built. This Quarterly Meeting was now 
composed of divers particular Meetings, consisting of 
the Friends of Taconey or Oxford, Poetquesing, the 
Welsh Friends, and those nigh the city on the other 
side of Schuylkill, together with Friends ot the Meet- 
ing of Philadelphia; and ina few years the Friends of 
Plymouth, Byberry and Dublin or Abington joined 
them. 

This year, James Martin, a worthy public Friend from 

England, came on a religious visit to the Meetings in 

these Provinces, and others on the continent, who staid 


several years in the country, and whose diligent labours | man or woman which perisheth; but yet as they made 


) choice of the better and more durable substance, their 
[1685.] Thomas Olive and Edward Luffe, in the year | names shall be had in remembrance; he had by his fa- 


of love were well received. 


1685, visited the Mectings of their brethren in Maryland 
on truth’s account. 

In the same year died, from among the Wels 
lers of Pennsylvania, soon after their landing in the 
er counties, a distinguished antient couple, of wi 
John Humphreys of Haverford, left a memerial to the 
following effect. 
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the Welsh coast; ai this juncture the King came in, and 
many were sent to prison, where they remained till the 
Act of Oblivion to those who would take the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy, was passed; but he could not 
for conscience sake take those oaths, and chose rather 
to suffer adyersity. He endured several years imprison- 
ment, and took the spoiling of his goods joyfully; and 
his wife (though she was mother of nine sons, and her 
nearest relations were such as then bore the chiefest 
sway in the whole country, and who tried to persuade 
her husband to pity his children and save his estate) en- 
couraged him in all hisexercises. ‘They had kept their 
house open for the meetings of Friends, through the 
hottest persecution; but at length both came over to 
America, and both died in the territories of Pennsylva- 
nia, in the fifth month, 1686, within five days of each 
other. JOHN HUMPHREY.” 

To the foregoing testimony, may be here added, that 
of Rowland Ellis, upon the same occasion. 

“When I think of former times, and days that are 
over and gone, wherein the Lord hath visited a remnant 
by the gathering hand of his power in the land of our 
nativity, to wait for the renewing of his love, from one 
meeting to another, to our great refreshment and daily 
encouragement; to our rejoicing through many trials 
within and without. The Lord whom we waited for, 
hath been the strength of his people, in this our age 
and generation, as it hath been in all other ages past. 
So the remembrance of those days and times, and the 
near fellowship that was between the litle remnant in 
that part of the country, is at present brought to my 
view, though most of the antients that bore the heat of 
the day, are now removed; yet methinks their names 
and worthy acts should be had in remembrance, that 
the generations to come may see and understand by 
what instraments the Lord was pleased te carry on his 
work by making a clear discovery of the good old way, 
once lost in the night of apostacy. Among whom, con- 
cerning my dear friends Robert Owen and Jane his 
wife. As to the outward man’s qualification and en- 
joyments of this world, I will take my liberty to say 
a little, tho’ we are not to set the praise of that gift in 


ther a competent inheritance, of the rank next Justices 
of Peace, descendcd of a very antient family, according 
to the world’s account, of the greatest in those parts. — 
In all his time, he bad the right hand among his neigh- 
bours of the same rank, was brought up a scholar, and 
quick and sharp in apprehension; and whatsoever he 
took in hand he commonly did it with all his might; he 


**Robert Owen and Jane his wife, late of Doleyserre, | was zealously devoted to religion, and a great searcher 
near Dolgelly in Merionethshire in North Wales, to my | (as the wise merchant that is spoken, of,) for the pre- 
knowledge first opened a door for the reformatian of | cious pearl. He among the first in our parts, found the 
religion in the county where they lived afier the civil | signs and symptoms thereof; he followed and found it, 


wars between king and Parliament began. A seal was 
opened, a trumpet was sounded, and there was a great 

thering and calling out of the steeple houses, and 
om priests and prelates and the rudiments of flesh and 
blood; indeed, glorious was that day, and many there 
were, who Nehemiah like, nor enjoyment nor prefer- 
ment would avail them, whilst they heard and beheld 
the ruined walls of Jerusalem lying waste, and the house 
of God become the habitation of foxes and owls. Many 
endeavored with all their might torepair the waste pla- 
ces, and desolation of generations; but they met with 
great oppositions from some who envied the prosperity 
of Sion. Being obliged as it were to work with one 
hand, and to hold the weapon with the other, of a truth 
they were worthy to be accounted among the famous 
reformers of those days. Their houses were open to all 
honest enquirers, and large meetings there were, so 
that their houses could not contain them, but they were 
sometimes obliged to meet out of doors under shady 
trees. In the time of the Committee of Safety after Crom- 
well’s death, Robert had a commission to be Captain of 
Militia and Governor of Beaumaris, a sea port town on 


| 


and sold all to purchase the same. In the year 1660 at 
king Charles the second’s coming to his crown, a time 
in state affairs of great alteration and confusion in na- 
tional worship, about which time the truth in a more 
eminent manner was made knewn unto many in our 
parts, that were seekers thereof, and several gave obe- 
dience unto it. And he was a man well accounted of 
in Oliver Cromwell’s time, for then or soon after he was 
taken notice of as a fit person to be entrusted by the 
government then in being, to public places, which he 
discharged faithfully; and also when the said alteration 
came, he cleared himself, that he did nothing contrary 
to orders tho’ he was beset by a strong party who sought 
his ruin in body and estate; at which time the Lord was 
pleased to discover unto him the way of truth, in a more 
ample manner, and indeed in a very acceptable time, 
when he suffered five years close imprisonment, for not 
taking the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, at the 
town of Dolgelly in Merionethshire in North Wales, 
within about a mile ef his dwelling house, where he was 
not permitted to go during the said time; and it was to 
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be observed, that he who had the greatest hand in pro- | visits, were of the number of those that had Meetings 
secuting him was visited with sickness, in which time | among them: and William Penn, Samuel Jennings, 
remorse of conscience seized so hard upon him, that he | Thomas Olive and divers others among the new set- 
could find neither rest nor ease until he sent a special | tlers themselves, as well as many since, laboured from 
messenger to release him. And concerning his wife Jane | time to time, to inculcate the benefit of a Christian life 





that part dropped, and the Yearly Meeting continued to 
consist of Friends of New Jersey and Pennsylvania only, 


Owen, she was daughter of a Justice of Peace, a man | 
of great integrity in his time, exceeding most of his rank; | 
and she was a woman rarely endued with many natural | 
gifts; to her husband in his exercise a meet help; in her 
deportment sclid and stayed, not given to many words; | 
and in all their exercises together for the truth’s suke, | 
they did not shrink nor give way for fear or flattery.— | 
Their house and hearts were open unto all on truth’s | 

| 


account; they received meetings for many years, until 
they departed the land of their nativity; they were ser- 
viceable in their places, and much beloved in their | 
country; so after they bore their share in the heat of the | 
day, and saw truth coming up in good dominion, they 
came to be inclined for Pennsylvania; and in the fifth 
month 1684, parted with their native land in their old 
age, and came into this province, where they ended 
their days, and were buried within a few days one of 
another, in the fifth month, 1685. 


ROWLAND ELLIS.” 

The Friends at Burlington, having for a considerable 
time past, had it under consideration to build a meeting 
house in this year, erected a large and commodious one, 
of which Samuel Jennings, Thos. Budd, John Gosling, 
Richard Grey, William Brightwen, and Thomas Gar- 
diner, were six of the principal promoters and contri- 
butors to. 

About this time died John Skein, near two years Go- 
vernor of West Jersey. He was not only a serviceable 
man in the government, but an exemplary useful mem- 
ber in the religious society of his brethren, the Quak- 
ers; and had an edifying public testimony, in the exer- 
cise of which he was very tender. He had been a con- 
siderable sufferer for the testimony of truth, before he | 








| 


left Scotland, and distinguished himself in its cause.* | 
The general Yearly Meeting of Friends, which four | 
years past had been held successively at Burlington, 
having at a meeting in 1683, been agreed upon to be 
thereafter held alternately one year at Burlington, the 
other at Philadelphia;} the time now being come in 
which Philadelphia was to take its turn, the first Yearly 
Mecting there held, began on the 15th of the 7th mo. 
this year, in which many Friends from East and West | 
Jersey signitied their unity in the present establishment | 
of one Yearly Meeting, to be held for the three provin- | 
ces, In this meeting also, by the general consent of | 
Friends, some additional measures were fallen upon to 
keep all persons that went under the name of Quakers 
from being in any respect cogcerned in selling rum to | 
the Indians. ‘This was the very early care of the first | 
settlers in both provinces. With respect to the mea- 
sures taken to acquaint them with the principles of | 
Christianity, there is sufficient reason to conclude, that 
many well concerned Friends were frequently engaged | 
to discourse them in particular, as well as to visit com- 
panies of them together, and have meetings among | 
them, what was paid being by interpreters explained to | 
such of them as could not understand English; they had | 
sometimes seemed to be tender, and particulars among | 
them would profess some convincement and reforma- | 
tiun, but their passions and appetites generally prevail- 
ing, their convictions were commonly not of long stand- 
ing. John Hayton, James Martin, and several other | 
Friends from Europe, who came here early on religious 





*See the Collection of the sufferings of the people call- | 
ed Quakers by Joseph Besse, Vol. 2. pa. 503, 508, 509 
512, 514, 516, 517, 519, 524, 528, 535. 

7 It was first intended to consist of Friends, North- 
ward as far as New England, and Southward as far as 
Carolina, and Maryland sent Representatives for some 
time, but it being inconvenient to them to come so far, 


ee 





them. 


/many more had died. 


into them. In this year, a committee of Friends were 
appointed by the Quarterly Meeting of Burlington, to 
pay the Indians thereabouts a religious visit, and tohave 
a weeting among them; and time and place being ap- 
pointed, many of the Indians met, and quietly heard 
what was said, but it seemed without much lasting ef- 
fect, as has hitherto been mostly the case with ail endea- 
ours of that kind.* ' 

About the year 1686 arrived many friends and others 
from Holland and Germany, in Pennsylvania, who fix- 
ing among their friends, six miles to the Northward of 
Philadelphia, contributed to the further settlement of 
the Town called Germantown, which had been begun 
in 1682. Some of those that new came, in a little time 
after their arrival, having suffered considerably by fire 
were assisted by the Friends in Philadelphia city and 
county, and otherwise visited and encouraged by seve- 
ral particulars among them. 

In this year died Christopher Taylor of Pennsylvania 
He was a diligent and faithful mioister among the 
Brethren the Quakers; in the exercise of his gift, he 
was clear, solid, and lively; in prayer, solemn, reverent 
fnd weighty; and in his general deportment, meek and 
humble. He was a considerable settler of Pennsylva- 
nia; and for his many services the few yearshe lived 
there, seems to have been valued among themas ene of 
the best men of the agein which he lived. 

Some account hus already been given that among 
the first purchasers of land in Pennsylvania, wasa consi- 
derable number from among the Welsh, many of whom 
arp@ed with some of the first that come to settle there; 


‘and others that did not then remove, sent persons in 
their room, to take up land and make improvements for 


Among these, was Rowland Ellis a man of. note 


'mentioned before, who lived at a place called Brin- 


Mawr near Dolbgelly in the county of Merioneth in 
North Wales: In the year 1682he sent over Thomas 
Owen and his family to make a_ settlement, and 
being now inclined to see the country himself, before he 


| removed his family from their native soil, took his pas- 
sage in a British ship which sailed from Milford-Haven 


ihe 16th of the 8th mo. this year. He brought with 
him his eldest son Rowland, then a lad, and having a 
long and tedious passage, in which they touched at 
Barbadoes did not arrive till about twenty-four weeks 
from the time of their sailing. ‘There were about one 


hundred Welsh passengers on board, all from the same 


place with him. Many died for want of necessary pro- 
visions before they arrived, and others after from the 
remaining effects of their sufferings, and some that sur- 
vived, never recovered their former strength, they hav- 
ing stayed at Barbadoes near six weeks, the kind and 
friendly entertainment that those called Quakers, and 
others there gave them, contributed much to recruit 
such as were languishing; without this in all probability 

Being arrived at their intended 
port, they hastened to their respective settlements, The 
said Rowland Ellis after about nine months stay in the 
country, in which time he had laid a foundation towards 
such improvements, as were necessary to accommodate 


the Family, he intended to bring over, and for that pur- 
_ pose leaving his young son with his uncle John Hum- 
| phrey, returned the next spring to his native country, 
| where for the present we may leave him in order to 


pursue what comes next in course of time. 











*The labours of the Presbyterian Missionaries, among 
those Indians about Cranberry Brook in East Jersey, 
seemed fora while to have a promising effect on their 
Morals. Butalittle time may probably have convinced 


them, that their endeavours, however commendable, 
have not been attended with much unusual success, 
when the duration of it is considered. 
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Mr. Enrror:—[n pursuance of an order passed by 
the board of directors of the Cincinnati, Columbia and 
Wooster Turnpike Company, we send to you for publi- 
cation, the following communication from the President 
of the Bank of the United States. 

FRANCIS CARR, 
President of the C. C- & W. Turnpike Company. 
Saml. W. Davies, Secretary. 
Bank of the U. States, Aug, 27, 1830. 

Sir—I have been this day instructed by the Board of 
Directors to present to you fifteen hundred dollars, as a 
contribution on their part towards the construction of 
the Cincinnati, Columbus, and Wooster Turnpike. Of 
this sum they request your acceptance not merely as an 
evidence of their interest in the general advancement 
of your state, with which the prosperity of the Bank is 
intuumately connected, but also of their willingness to 
share with their fellow citizens, resident in the more 
immediate vicinity of this road, the burden of an im- 
provement for their common benefit. They offer it 
with more cheerfulness, because the respectable cha- 
racter of the company over which you preside, satisfies 
them that it will be faithfully and judiciously employ- 
ed. With my best wishes for the success of your enter- 
prise, I remain 

Very respectfully yours, 
N. BIDDLE, President. 
Francis Carr, Esq. President &c. 


THE REGISTER 


OCTOBER 9, 1830. 











Public Education.—W e have been several times asked | 
by citizens of other states, what means were provided | 
in Pennsylvania for the education of the poor. This op- 
portunity is embraced briefly to reply to the question. 
The Constitution declares that “the legislature shall as 
soon as convenient may be, provide by law, for the 
establishment of schools in such manner that the poor 
may be taught gratis.” Under this injunction means 
have been provided in nearly all the counties of the | 
state, for the instruction of the children of indigent pa- 
rents. They are sent to the most convenient schools of 
the neighborhoods in which they respectively reside and 
the expense is paid by the CountyCommissioners. In the 
city and County of Philadelphia, which constitutes the 
first School District of Pennsylvania, the Lancasterian 
system has been introduced for the education of the chil- | 
dren described in the Constitution. During twelve 
years upwards of thirty thousand pupils have been 
taught in these Seminaries, and the best results have | 
rewarded the community for its application of funds to 
so good a purpose. These Schools are superintended 
by gentlemen who serve without compensation. The | 
Teachers are well qualified for their duties, are liberal- 
ly paid, and derive their offices from the Directors. 





Severai valuable manuscripts have been obligingly | 
furnished us for insertion from the Archives of the His. | 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, by its Publishing Com- 
mittee, Three letters selected from the mass together 
with the resolution authorizing the transfer, are in the 
beginning of our first form. The two last, in order, re- 
late to the reduction of Fort Du Quesne in 1758, and | 
present a pretty striking view of the destitute condition 
of the American troops while figlting the battles of 





EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


/ respects, certainly indefensible. 


| decides a question important to landlords. 


sion of legitimate constitutional liberty. 
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En. land. The first epistle, though written with a 
warmth excited by personal feelings, is, no doubt, a 
faithful description of the conduct of the individual to 


whom it refers. To the ductility and arts of Governor 


| Keith, Proud and Ebeling in their respective histories, 
| bear the most ample testimony. Mr. Gordon who relies 
_ very much upon the Historical Review ascribed to Dr. 

| Franklin, is the apologist of Keith, and represents him 


as actuated by the most patriotic motives in his disre- 
But though ad- 
verse to James Logan and the Proprietary, and siding 
with their antagonists, Loyd and Keith, Gordon cannot 
avoid the admission that he was artful in his efforts to 
The conduct of Keith, is, in many 
He may be justly ac- 
cused of sycophancy towards the people—of treachery 
towards the Penns—and of meanness in his controversy 
with Logan. A narrative of his administration written 
in 1726, most probably by Andrew Hamilton, and pab- 
lished with some prefatory remarks in the last half- 
yolume of the Historical Society’s Memoirs, confirms 
the unfavourable view taken of his character, 


gard of the Proprietary instructions. 


obtain popularity. 


The desire manifested on the part of many engaged 
in commercial traffick to know something about the re- 
cent statute of this Commonwealth, graduating duties 
on the sales of foreign merchandise, induces us to trans- 
fer to our columes the legal opinion given by Mr. Bin- 
ney and Mr. Chauncey of its censtitutionality and con- 
Judge King’s opinion which precedes it, 
Though 
prima facie, as the lawyers say, the judgment may be 
deemed a paradox, a moment’s reflection is sufficient to 
show the justice of the decision. No good reason can 
be imagined why the day upon which possession is de- 
livered to a tenant, should be excluded from considera- 
tion in computing the term. The rent must conse- 


struction. 


_ quently be due and claimable by suit or distress that 


day three months, unless the tenant be entitled to both 
as a part of the period, for the expiration of the quarter 
is complete at 12 o’clock, on the previous night. This 
however isa rigid principle, claiming no affinity to the 
liberal notions which, according to Blackstone, were 
entertained of yore by the English. They, it would 
seem, regarded indulgence as a legal right, and the ne- 
cessity of punctual compliance with any duty, an inva- 
In speaking 


| of the quarto die post or allowance of three days’ grace 


in cases of summons, he says, ‘our sturdy ancestors 
heli it beneath the condition of a freeman to appear, or 
do any other act, at the precise time appointed.’ 





We have not room this week for an account of the 
military parade on Monday last in commemoration of 
the French Revolution—nor of the celebration of that 
event by the citizens of France at a public dinner on 
Thursday—both will be attended to next week. 
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